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Religious Communications. 


LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES—ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH.* 


LECTURE I. 


Friends and Brethren. It is with 
peculiar pleasure that I meet you on 
this occasion. I meet you to enter 
on a service intended for the benefit 
of the young—a service which I have 
always considered as one of the most 
important, and which I have cer- 
tainly found one of the most delight- 
ful, among all the duties of the mi- 
nisterial vocation. 

The discussions on which we are 
entering will be freely open to those 
of every age, who may choose to at- 
tend them. But it will be distinctly 
kept in mind, that they are specially 
intended for youth, and will be ad- 
dressed to them alone. It is my 
earnest wish that the young may 
consider themselves as the parties 
to whom I directly speak—speak 
with a view to explain, defend and 
inculcate those great doctrines of 
our holy religion with which they are 


* The editor of this work is now en- 
gaged in delivering a course of lectures, 
of which the following is the first. It is 
published, not as a ple ‘dge or an intima- 
tion that the whole course is to follow, but 
because it is believed that a publication on 
the subject here discussed—the propriety 
and utility of Confessions and Catechisms— 
may be peculiarly seasonable. What part, 
or whether any part, of the subsequent se- 
mes shal] appear in the Christian Adyo- 
cate, is not yet determined. 
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supposed to have already some ac- 
quaintance, and on a practical re- 
gard to which the salvation of their 
souls depends. There is, moreover, 
a certain method of treatment and 
style of address, which are proper 
when subjects are discussed for the 
special benefit of the young, which 
would not be equally proper, if those 
of more advanced age were included 
with them in the views of the speaker. 
These lectures are not to be pro- 
found and abstruse theological dis- 
quisitions. It is, indeed, an impor- 
tant part of their design to enable 
every attentive hearer to judge of 
the soundness and scriptural. evi- 
dence of the doctrines of our cate- 
chism, so as to be able to give a rea- 
son for his Christian faith and hope. 
But the lectures require to be of a 
popular character—in manner affec- 
tionate and tender—the manner 
which should characterize all reli- 
gious addresses to the young—and 
directed, throughout, to a practical 
application of the truth illustrated. 

It cannot be unknown to the most 


of you, my young friends, that ob-— 


jections have been made and strenu- 
ously urged, against the propriety of 
the whole proceeding on which we 
are now entering. It is prepa for 
my own justification, therefore, to 
show that these objections are un- 
founded; and proper to endeavour 
to remove them from your minds, if 
they have an existence there; or if 
they have not, to enable you to an- 
swer them satisfactorily, when you 
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meet with them, as you probably will, 
in reading or conversation. The re- 
mainder of this lecture, then, shall be 
employed in stating and obviating 
the objections to which I have al- 
luded; in giving you a very brief ac- 
count of the origin of our Shorter 
Catechism; and with a few remarks 
of a practical import. 

There are, I think, three objec- 
tions to such a system of instruction 
as that which I propose to give, and 
wish you to receive. The objections, 
indeed, involve each other, but we 
will consider them separately. 

The first is, that the human mind 
ought not to be preoccupied and bi- 
assed, by being taught the principles 
of any religious creed or system, 
whatsoever; but be left perfectly 
free and unprejudiced, that it may, 
at a proper time, impartially judge 
and adopt for itself, those religious 
tenets which shall appear most ra- 
tional, and free from error. [t is my 
wish to state the objection in all its 
strength, and so stated it may seem 
specious. But, to my apprehension, 
it is so far from being solid and 
conclusive, that I must say, I think 
no objection was ever more fallacious 
and unfounded than this. It seems 
to me that it is made in direct oppo- 
sition to some of the plainest laws 
and indications of our nature. No- 
thing can be more evident than that 
it is the appointment of the Creator— 
with which it is equally useless and 
impious to contend—that the condi- 
tion of children, especially in earl 
life, shall be almost identified wit 
that of their parents. The previous 
condition of parents decides whether 
children shall be born with a sickly, 
or with a healthful constitution; 
with, or without, a tendency to here- 
ditary disease ; whether the natural 
disposition shall be benignant, or 
irascible; whether they shall exist 
in savage, or in civilized society ; 
whether they shall be bond or free; 
whether they shall be rich or poor; 
whether they shall be instructed or 
remain in ignorance; whether they 
shall be brought up in virtue, or in 
vice; whether they shall be Pagans, 
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Christians, Jews, or Mahometans. In 
all these respects, parents and chil- 
dren are linked together, by the ap- 
pointment of the Creator; and quar- 
rel with the appointment as we may, 
we can neither deny it, nor change 
it. The proper use to be made of 
the unquestionable fact, I shall here- 
after notice. I thus state and dilate 
upon it a little, because it is, on se- 
veral accounts, important to be ob- 
served and remembered; as well as 
because it is closely connected with 
the proper answer to the objection 
before us. It shows incontrovertibly, 
that parents must, in all respects, 
have much to do with forming the 
minds of their children. Man, in- 
deed, as all the moral writers on 
this subject observe, is evidently 
intended by his Maker, to owe the 
development and improvement of 
all his powers, to instruction and 
imitation; and not, like the brutes, 
to instinct. Brutes reach the per- 
fection of their natures, chiefly from 
instinctive propensities; and hence, 
many of them would really be far 
superior to man without instruction— 
if, indeed, without instruction, man 
could even reach the age of maturity. 
And shall the human mind be, at 
first, almost wholly indebted to pa- 
rental instruction, for information 
on every other subject, and be left 
entirely without it on the most im- 
portant of all subjects—the subject 
of religion—the knowledge of God 
and of the duty due to him—Know- 
ledge, too, which we originally re- 
ceive, in a great measure, from ex- 
press revelation; and which there- 
fore can never be possessed un- 
less it be communicated ? Shall no- 
a be said to children on this sub- 
ject? Judge for yourselves, if any 
thing can be more preposterous? 
And if you begin to teach, how much 
will you teach, and where will you 
stop? Will you not be willing to 
teach all that you know? Onght you 
not to do so? Can you often, or easily 
avoid it—unless you refuse to an- 
swer the inquiries which children 
make ? 

Consider likewise what would be 
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the effect, in the matter of prejudice, 
of refusing to teach children the 
principles and duties of religion. 
Would they, if in this matter left to 
themselves, really grow up without 
any prepossessions, in regard to this 
momentous subject ? By no means— 
They would, on the contrary—and 
facts prove it—either contract a to- 
tal indifference or contempt for all 
religion, or else acquire the most 
false and pernicious notions—forti- 
fied, it is probable, by the strongest 
prejudices: For I think we are gene- 
rally more attached to opinions which 
we have elaborated for ourselves, 
than to those which we recollect that 
we received from others; especially 
if our minds have been puffed up 
with the belief that, on a given sub- 
ject, we are fully competent to be 
our own teachers, and that to be so 
is to be spirited and magnanimous. 
On the whole, the objection rests 
on an assumption which is entirely 
and manifestly false—the assump- 
tion that the human mind can best 
ide itself, in acquiring religious 
Condens and principles; and that it 
will be less prejudiced and more 
likely to judge correctly, if left with- 
out instruction, than if instruction 
be imparted. The objection we con- 
sider is, moreover, diametrically op- 
posed to the inspired precept of the 
wisest of men—*“ Train up achild in 
the way he should 40, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 
In like manner, it contravenes what 
St. Paul mentions, with decisive ap- 
probation, as the method of Timo- 
thy’s education—that “from a child 
he had known the holy scriptures”— 
But especially, let not what the 
apostle adds be forgotten—that these 
scriptures “are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” Blessed 
be God, we have some unequivocal 
examples of the most amiable prac- 
tical piety, in children at a very 
early age—at an age at which those 
who advocate this objection, would 
think it too early for children to 
think of religion at all. And can 
Christian parents, who know the 


worth of the soul, see their children 
live to this age, or know that they 
may die before they reach it, and yet 
not give them any just notions of 
God, and the way of salvation through 
a Redeemer? The thought is intole- 
rable. It ought not to be endured 
for a moment. 

Doubtless, parentsand other teach- 
ers should, as far and as fast as 
children can understand the reason 
of what they teach, give a reason for 
all they teach—The present course 
of lectures is delivered with this 
very design. Doubtless, also, youth 
ought to reason for themselves, with 
suitable modesty and diffidence: and 
to this, my young friends, I earnestl 
invite you, in your attendance on all 
that I deliver. Hear what is said 


with candour and attention; ask of 


the Father of lights to guide and 
counsel you; and acting thus, judge 
for yourselves—remembering always 
that,at last, you must answer for your- 
selves. 

But from what has been said on 
this objection, it certainly does fol- 
low, that parents have a high and 
awful responsibility, in regard to the 
religious instruction and education 
of their children. As children must 
derive their religious knowledge and 
sentiments from their parents, or if 
not instructed, acquire bad and per- 
haps ruinous sentiments, how careful 
and how anxious should parents be, 
that they neither neglect to teach 
their offspring, nor teach them an 
thing that is not true and useful. 
Every Christian parent should keep 
constantly in mind, that the eternal 
welfare of his children, as well as 
their present happiness, may depend 
on the religious and moral instruc- 
tion which they receive in their early 
years—never forgetting, that exam- 
ple teaches even more powerfully 
than precept; and that without ex- 
ample all precepts will probably be of 
little avail. 

Children and youth, also, should 
recollect that they have cause for 
the liveliest gratitude to the God of 
providence, for giving them their ex- 
rstence in a Christian country, ant 
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granting them the privilege and be- 
nefit of a Christian education—an 
early instruction in the doctrines of 
divine revelation. This is the use, 
to which I have alluded, that they 
ought to make of the fact, that the 
destinies of children are closely 
connected with those of their pa- 
rents. Guard, my young friends, 
against cavilling at the divine ap- 
pointment in this respect—guard 
against perplexing your minds with 
deep and subtle questions on this 
subject: for they lead to nothing but 
doubt, ani scepticism, and perhaps 
to atheism at last. One thing is 
clear—yours is a happy lot, which 
calls for gratitude and improvement. 
Leave to God, who you know can 
do no wrong, the order of his own 
gov ernment; ‘the disposal of his own 
creatures, and of all that concerns 
them. For yourselves, be thankful 
to him, that you have been born of 
Christian parents, who have early 
taught you the knowledge of your 
Maker and Redeemer. Count it 
among your richest blessings, that, 
from the very dawn of reason, your 
minds received information in regard 
to the things that belong to your 
everlasting peace; and ‘that your 
pious parents or friends, have been 
constantly endeavouring, by their 
counsels, their prayers, and their ex- 
ample, to form you to piety, and to 
lead you to heaven. While your 
sympathies are awakened for the 
heathen and the uninstructed, fail 
not to recollect that your responsi- 
bility is infinitely greater than theirs; 
and that if you perish, amidst all the 
light and religious advantages which 
you enjoy, your perdition will be in- 
conceivably more dreadful than that 
which you deprecate for them. ‘To- 
wards those who have not had a birth 
so propitious, and privileges so distin- 
guished as yours, cultivate by all 
means, the compassion and benevo- 
lence which the gospel enjoins. This 
comprises your duty to them. Join 
heartily and actively, in all plans and 
endeavours to instruct the ignorant, 
to reclaim the vicious, and “to send 
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the gospel to those who have not yet 
heard the name of a Saviour. 

The second objection which I pro- 
pose to notice, is—that in teaching 
and learning a catechisin, and by 
making the answers in that cate- 
chism ‘the text of lectures, we substi- 
tute a human composition for the 
holy scriptures—nay, that we even 
set the words of men above the 
word of God. This objection, like 
the former, rests, we are contident, 
entirely on a false assumption. And 
if those who urge the objection do 
not know that the assumption is 
false—as we would fain believe they 
do not—they must, at least, be 
chargeable with great ignorance. 
They could net read even the se- 
cond answer of the catechism on 
which L am to lecture, without seeing 
that a fundamental point which we 
are to maintain is, that nothing has 
any authority in religion but the re- 
vealed will of God—* That the word 
of God, contained in the 1 ah 
of the Old and New Testament, 
the ONLY RULE to direct us how we 
may glorify and enjoy him.” It 
would be strange indeed, if in the 
very act of teaching that the scrip- 
tures are the onry rule of faith and 
practice, we should set up another, 
and a superior rule, in their place. 
No,my young friends, it is nodoctrine 
of our church, nor of any member 
of it ever known to me, that its Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms are 
superior to the Bible, or that the 
make any addition to it, or that they 
are any thing without it. On the 
contrary, not only in the answer [ 
have recited, but in various other 
places, they teach and inculcate that 
the scriptures alone are to be consi- 
dered as authoritative, in all that re- 
lates to religion, and in all that is 
binding on conscience. No men that 
ever lived, were more strenuous -ad- 
vocates Sor these sentiments, than 
those who formed our standards. 
Hence they took care to have that 
done, which has not been done by 
some other Christian communions— 
I mean, that the scripture proofs 
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should be added—point by point— 
to every clause of their Confession 
and Catechisms; that it might be 
seen that the whole rested, as they 
believed, on the word of God ; ; and 
to enable every reader to see and 


judge for himself, whether the doc- 


trines they laid down were not sup- 
orted by a clear scriptural warrant. 
And I take this opportunity to say 
to you distinetly, that you ought, by 
all means, to compare all that you 
will hear from me, caretully and 
candidly, with the word of God. I 
shall endeavour to give you plain 
scripture proof for the doctrines I 
teach. But judge of my quotations 
from the scripture yourselves. If 
they do not amount to proof, let what 
I say, as grounded on them, stand 
for nothing—But if they amount to 
proof, then remember, that the doc- 
trine is not mine, bet that of our 
common Lord and Master, which 
none of us can reject but at our 
peril. It would be perfectly practi- 
cable for me to take plain passages 
of scripture, as texts for all that I 
propose to say; and then to give the 
answer in the Catechism, as the ex- 
pression of the doctrinal truth of 
those texts, and proceed to discourse 
upun it accordingly. This is a me- 
thod which has bee n, [ think, adopted 
by some, and has been matter of de- 
liberation with myself. But on the 
whole, it seems to me a method by 
far the most natural, brief, and easy, 
to state the doctrine or proposition, 
in the first place, and then to allege 
the proofs from scripture, for the se- 
veral parts of it in detail. This is 
certainly not a method inconsistent 
with fair and conclusive reasoning. 
It is a method precisely similar to 
this, which is pursued in all mathe- 

matical demonstrations. It is also 
the very method adopted in our 
courts of justice; where the advo- 
cate first states what he expects to 
prove, then brings forward and ex- 
amines his evidence, and afterwards 
reasons to show that the evidence 
adduced has established his posi- 
tion. In a word, when it is admitted 
on all hands, as in the case before 


us, that the doctrine and the scrip- 
tural proof must go together, it wou f 
seem to be a very cavilling spirit, 
which makes it matter of offence, or 
objection, that the proof is not stated 
before the doctrine, rather than the 
doctrine before the proof. 

The framers of our Catechism un- 
questionably had texts of scripture 
directly in view, in every answer 
that they formed; and from a care- 
ful consideration of those texts they 
formed the answer—exactly as a 
preacher now raises a doctrine from 
the text which he reads. We only 
take the reverse order, and first re- 
peat the doctrine, and then support 
it by the texts. But the truth is, that 
those who contend with us here rely 
chiefly on a 

Third objection, which is, that no 
creed orcatechism ought to be for med, 
or taught, or explained, but what con- 
sists of the very words of scripture. 
This it is supposed is strong ground, 
which those who take believe they 
can maintain against all opposition. 
We think otherwise—and very wil- 
lingly assign our reasons for believing 
it right, that every Christian denomi- 
nation should have a formula of fai: th, 
expressed, generally, in ditivrent 
words from those of the sacred text. 
For this we assign, as our first rea- 
son, that our practice is very favoura- 
ble, if notessential, to harmony, order 
and peace, among those who endea- 
vour to walk together in Christian fel- 
lowship: and that it does, in fact, no 
more than secure—as far as it can 
be secured—the right, which every 


Christian possesses, to know whether | 
his brother holds what he esteems~ 


the fundamental truths of Christiani- 
ty; and, of course, whether there can 
be real communion, or fellowship, 
between them or not. 

Every sect that bears the Chris- 
tian name professes to take the scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith, and to de- 
rive its religious tenets from them, 
And could a community, formed out 
of all these sects, walk together in 
Christian fellowship and church or- 
der? ‘Yhe thing, as I apprehend, 1 is 
absolutely impossible ; because in in- 
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stances not a few, a part of this com- 
munity would maintain as essential 
truths and duties, what another part 
would strenuously oppose, as the 
grossest error and the most abomi- 
nable impiety. A Roman Catholick, 
for example, would hold communion 
with none who denied that the sa- 
cramental elements, after consecra- 
tion, became the real body and blood 
of Christ; and the protestant, to say 
the least, would not choose to com- 
mune with any one who maintained 
this tenet. The Trinitarian would 
insist on paying divine honours to 
his Saviour; and the Unitarian would 
denounce this as idolatry. The or- 
thodox would contend that the atone- 
ment of Christ is the only safe reli- 
ance of a sinner for acceptance with 
God; and in this he would be con- 
tradicted by those who reject the 
doctrine of atonement, as one of the 
worst corruptions of Christianity. 
One party would be zealous for the 
baptism of its infant offspring; and 
another as zealous in opposing it. 
One section of this strange commu- 
nity would insist that no ordinances 
were valid, which were not adminis- 
tered by men tracing their authority 
to an alleged succession from the 
apostles; and another would assert 
that this was altogether absurd and 
impossible. 

It seems to me, that not one of 
the parties concerned could be happy 
or contented, in such a connexion. 
If any could, it is certain that those 
could not who hold—as many do 
hold—that they cannot, and ought 
not, to be in Christian communion, 
or recognise as Christians at all, 
those who reject what they believe 
to be the fundamentals of religion. 
To say that this is mere narrowness 
and bigotry, is to take for granted 
the whole matter in dispute. The 
opposite party maintain that they 
are bound “to contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered tothe saints,” 
and that they do no more than this, 
in refusing communion with those 
who hold radical and ruinous errors. 
There must be, then, some mutual 
understanding among the members 
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of a religious communion, as to the 
manner in which they interpret the 
language, and receive the dectrines 
and ordinances ‘of revelation. Ac- 
cordingly, there is not, so far as my 
knowledge extends, a religious sect 
in Christendom, the existing mem- 
bers of which do not, in some form 
or other, take measures to ascertain 
whether an individual, hitherto a 
stranger, and now proposing to be- 
come one of their number, holds 
those things which they deem essen- 
tial to his being a good and profita- 
ble member of. their community. 
They satisfy themselves of this, at 
least before they admit him to all 
the rights, privileges, and influence, 
of complete membership. This is 
effected, in some communions, by 
each individual, before partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper, giving a state- 
ment, either verbally or in writing, 
of the leading articles of his belief, 
and his views of a Christian profes- 
sion; of which his brethren judge, 
and receive or reject him accordingly. 
But this, you perceive at once, is no 
more than requiring every individual 
to make a Confession of Faith for 
himself. We think it far preferable 
to have one that has been drawn up, 
with the greatest deliberation, by 
men of eminent ability and piety— 
which every one may examine at his 
leisure,and before he adopts it, weigh 
every part of it with the utmost care. 
As to forcing this creed on those who 
dislike it, none are more opposed to 
it than the members of our church; 
and none do more sincerely rejoice, 
that we live in a country where no 
civil pains or penalties can be in- 
flicted for refusing any creed what- 
ever. At the same time, we do re- 
gard it as utterly unbecoming the 
spirit of a man and of a.Christian, 
for any individual to disguise his re- 
ligious opinions, and by so doing to 
obtain a standing in our church; or 
to retain a standing and influence 
already acquired, when he is con- 
scious that he is decidedly hostile to 
some of the leading articles of our 
faith and ecclesiastical order. Ina 
word, then, our Catechisms and Con- 
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fession of Faith are intended to de- 
clare the manner in which we un- 
derstand the scriptures—a declara- 
tion which every church has certainly 
aright to make—which we have seen 
must be made, and is in fact made, 
in some way or other, by all reli- 
gious denominations, with a view to 
secure unanimity and cordiality. 
Those who are agreed with us in 
our understanding of the scriptures, 
we take into communion, as brothers 
and sisters; and those who cannot 
agree with us we leave, with the com- 
mon privilege of forming a commu- 
nion for themselves with those with 
whom they can harmonize. Is this 
a bigoted, narrow, or unreasonable 
system? We think not. 
(T'o be continued.) 


———P 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE. 


Sir,—I have just opened a bundle 
of fugitive thoughts, which has been 
lying by me for a considerable time. 
Not many of them are much ex- 
panded, and possibly their value con- 
sists chiefly in their brevity. Let me 
submit a few of them to your inspec- 
tion, from time to time. Others, of 
later date, may sometimes accompa- 
ny them. At present I offer for con- 
sideration the following: 


In the Apocalypse, which is a 
prospective history of the church, 
from the days of John until the end 
of time, the Lord Jesus Christ is ge- 
nerally styled the “ Lamb;” no doubt 
that men may be constantly admo- 
nished of the truth and importance 
of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Christians also are continually re- 
presented as being the followers of 
the Lamb; or, the advocates of his 
propitiatory sacrifice. His enemies, 
likewise, are uniformly spoken of as 
those who make war against the 
“Lamb ;” or, those who level their 
opposition against the doctrine of 
the atonement. Now, by comparing 
our ecclesiastical records with John’s 
prospective history of the church, 
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down to the present day, we shal! 
find a perfect correspondence; and 
that the saints have always main- 
tained the doctrine of their Saviour’s 
sacrifice firmly; while, at the same 
time, his adversaries have as _per- 
severingly made it the object of their 
desperate hostility, On what prin- 
ciple, different from that which has 
now been stated, can men account 
for the fact, that Jesus Christ is ge- 
nerally denominated the “ Lamb” 
throughout the book of Revelations. 


Remarks on Luke viii. 43—48. 

Jesus intended that this believing 
woman should be a professing be- 
liever. He will have all his disci- 
ples acknowledge him publickly. Nor 
shall they ever be the losers for doing 
so. Oh! what sweet encouragement 
for those who ought, but are afraid, 
to take their seats at the communion 
table! 

God calls men of ordinary talent 
and learning to the office of the 
ministry, while he leaves some pri- 
vate Christians of greater intellect 
and literature—to break the neck of 
the infidel assertion, that Christiani- 
ty is a deception, practised by artfal 
men upen the illiterate and base- 
minded multitude. 


When God is about tb withdraw 
his chastising hand from his people, 
he grants them aclear sight “ of their 
inventions,” of which he has been 
taking “vengeance ;” and enables 
them to make confession, and solicit 
pardon, with great tenderness and 
freedom. But when he intends te 
continue the chastisement, those 
whom he scourges are very dim in 
their perception of the causes of his 
displeasure—are kept far off from 
the throne of grace—and fee! unable 
to press up into his gracious pre- 
sence, and pour out their souls into 
his bosom with confidence and 
warmth. Yet afflicted saints, when 
they begin to inquire into the sins 
for which they suffer, should not be 
discouraged, on account of the lan- 
guor they may feel at the commence- 
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ment of the scrutiny; but persevere 
with increasing importunity, that at 
length he may ‘be entreated of them. 
Such perseverance, however, must be 
connected with entire submission to 
the Divine will, under all the chas- 
tisement, how severe and protracted 
soever it may be. Oh! how well 
taught in practical religion is the 
man, who knows how to couple the 
earnest supplication for the removal 
of the rod, with sweet resignation to 
the scourging! “ Myson, despise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him.” 
Men will sometimes commit a sin 
in one form, while they would utter- 
ly abstain from it in another. Thus 
a man will tell a lie to gratify his 
vanity; but would detest telling a 
falsehood to gain some secular ‘ad- 
vantage, or to injure his neighbour. 
A Christian’s sorrow is unuttera- 
bly more desirable than an infidel’s 


joy. 


One of the characteristicks of true 
religion is, that it humbles in pros- 
erity, and supports in adversity. 
‘he first chapter of the book of Job 
furnishes an illustration of the re- 
mark, 


Simplicity of manners is univer- 
sally pleasing; and clothes its exem- 
plifier with a dignity, which com- 
mands the respect even of those who 
have not the magnanimity to relin- 
quish their affectation. 

if the nature of sacred praise were 
as generally understood and valued, 
as the manner of conducting it is the 
subject of pedantick opinion, our so- 
lemn assemblies would not contain 
so many silent lips, nor so small a 
number of devotional hearts. 

The doctrine of total depravity is 
never more strikingly illustrated, 
than when men cry up ‘the dignity of 
human nature. 


A man can deceive himself with 


Marcu, 


far greater facility than he can de- 


ceive others, or be deceived by them. 
A. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
DISSERTATION ON TYPES. 

Scripture types may very properly 
be denominated, prophetical images 
of things future,—the properties, re- 
lations, operations, and effects of 
which correspond, more or less per- 
fectly, to those of the images by 
which they are represented. 

On this subject we are naturally 
led to inquire whether we have any 
solid grounds for believing in the ex- 
istence of types; and if so, what is 
their peculiar nature, what endé they 
were intended to answer, and by 
what rules we should be guided and 
governed, in distinguishing those 
things which are typical from those 
which are to be understood only in 
the literal sense. 

These will perhaps be the most in- 
teresting poinis of view in which 
this subject can be considered; and 
accordingly, in treating of types, I 
shall confine myself principally te 
their existence, nature, and extent. 

1. Have we any grounds for be- 
lieving in the existence of types f 

On this important question, a sum- 
mary of Baur’s* arguments, in favour 
of the negative, shall first receive at- 
tention. His attack may be consi- 
dered as levelled, not only against 
types, but also against double senses. 
And indeed it will be obvious to the 
slightest inspection, that these two 
things are so intimately blended, as 
to render a separate consideration of 
them almost impossible, while dis- 
cussing the general grounds of their 
propriety. The following are in sub- 
stance the objections urged by Baur 
against the existence of what he is 
pleased to term the typical sense,— 
stated, itis believed, without any di- 
minution of their strength and plauisi- 
bility. 

First. Most words in all languages 


* A’learned German writer, of the So- 
cinian school. 
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have a determinate signification, and 
convey nearly the same ideas to the 
minds of all. When an author uses 
these words, he is supposed to use 
them in their common acceptation ; 
and of course, when he uses them in 
a sense different from that in which 
they are usually understood, he is 
under obligations, at least, to inti- 
mate, if not explicitly to declare, this 
fact to his readers. If, therefore, it 
were the design of the inspired wri- 
ters, that their words should be un- 
derstood in a sense different from 
that which was naturally conveyed 
by them, they must either have in- 
tended to deceive, or they must have 
given notice of their deviation from 
the literal sense. But we cannot 
suppose they intended to deceive. 
Therefore, whenever they departed 
from literal simplicity, they must 
have furnished some clue to their 
meaning. But they furnish us with 
no such clue, in all their writings. 
In order, therefore, to free them from 
the imputation of insincerity, the ty- 
pical sense must be rejected. But, 
Secondly, Supposing the existence 
of types did not involve in it this 
consequence, how are we to deter- 
mine the precise import of these 
types? The writers of the sacred vo- 
lume furnish us with no means to de- 
termine it. Here we are left to 
grope in the dark, or amuse ourselves 
in endeavouring to ascertain the ty- 
pical meaning , by the dim light of 
conjecture. Those who believe in 
the existence of types have never 
been able to discover any fixed rules 
ef interpretation. Their rules are 
entirely arbitrary, and are as various 
as the particular passages to whicn 
they are applied. Hence they differ 
exceedingly among themselves, and 
extract such sentiments and doc- 
trines from the inspired writings, as 
best comport with their favourite 
systems. In short, their explana- 
tions are as diversified as their opi- 
nions, and are of course generally 
discordant, and often contradictory. 
It will indeed be admitted, that a di- 
versity of sentiment, in regard to the 


typical meaning of a passage of scrip- 
Vor. L—Ch. Adv. 
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ture, does not, directly and per se, 
prove that such passage has_no typi- 
cal meaning at all. But it does 
prove this indirectly. For, since the 
typical sense is connected with no 
circumstances by which it can be 
certainly ascertained, it can be of no 
benefit whatever; and since the Bi- 
ble cannot be supposed to contain a 
sense which is absolutely useless, it 
cannot be supposed to contain a ty- 
pical sense. But there is a still 
stronger reason for rejecting it. Itis 
not only useless, but highly injurious. 
It is made the foundation of opinions 
that are directly contradictory to 
each other. Now, since opinions that 
are contradictory cannot be all of 
them true, such of them as are false 
must have an injurious tendency. 
But there is no advantage, arising 
from the typical sense, to counterba- 
lance this injurious tendency. For, 
although opinions that are true, as 
well as those that are false, are some- 
times deduced from it, yet these 
true opinions might have been de- 
duced, with more safety and greater 
certainty, from plain undisguised re- 
velation. All important and neces- 
sary truths may be drawn from the 
literal, unequivocal declarations of 
scripture; and when they are infer- 
red from a sense which is variable 
and obscure, there are necessarily 
connected with them errors, which 
are more than sufficient to destroy 
their beneficial effects. 

Thirdly, The typical sense is of 
heathen origin, and es not, therefore, 
that legitimate sense which the an- 
cient Jews understood their scrip- 
tures to convey. 

[t is indeed supposed by many, 
that the Jews were accustomed to it 
from time immemorial: but this does 
not appear to have been the fact. It 
is only a modification of what is ge- 
nerally termed the allegorical sense, 
which, it is well known, originated 
among the Grecian philosophers. It 
was first recommended hy Plato to 
those who had the charge of educa- 

ting the youth of Athens. He per- 
suaded them to employ it, in sme 
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intentional deception. ‘This objec- 
tion supposes, either that the Jews 
were unacquainted with the exist- 
ence of a hidden sense, or, if they 
were acquainted with its existence, 
knew not when, and in what circum- 
stances, it was used in their writings ; 
or it supposes, that the authors of 
these writings knew, when they pen- 
ned them, that they conveyed a hid- 
len sense, and knew, at the same 
time, that all others were ignorant of 
this hidden sense except themselves. 
If the author of the objection can es- 
tablish the truth of all these supposi- 
tions, he will, perhaps, have gained 
his point; otherwise, his argument, 
drawn from this objection, is of no 
force whatever. ‘The first of these 
suppositions is already proved to be 
croundless. It is a well established 
fact, that the Jews did know there 
was a hidden sense, and of course 
they expected to find such a sense 
in the sacred writings. But, if they 
expected to find it in these writings, 
how could there be any deception in 
its being there? When a person is 
deceived, there is something imposed 
upon him which is foreign “from his 
expectations; but here no such thing 
can be predicated or pretended. 

The second supposition is, that 
the Jews, even although they knew 
there was a typical sense, yet had 
no rules by which to determine 
when and where to look for it; and, 
consequently, were liable to decep- 
tion—sometimes adopting it,in a pas- 
sage in which it was not contained, 
and, at other times, rejecting it, In 
those passages in which it really eXx- 
isted. How this supposition can be 
proved true, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. Because we are unacquaint- 
ed with any rules by which they 
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could determine whether or not there 
was a hidden sense contained in a 
passage, does it follow that they had 
no rules? Certainly not. 

The only remaining supposition is, 
that the sacred writers knew that 
their compositions contained a hid- 
den sense, and knew too, that those 
to whom they wrote were whoily un- 
acquainted with the means by which 
to determine it, and yet these wri- 
ters refused to furnish those means. 
It has already been proved, that the 
sacred writers did, in some instances, 
furnish a clue for ascertaining the 
hidden sense; and, in those instances 
in which they have furnished no such 
clue, it behoves the objector to prove 
that the writers themselves were ac- 
quainted with the hidden sense of 
their writings. If they were not ac- 
quainted with it, of course they could 
not intend to practise deception. 
We have, perhaps, some reason to 
believe, that the sacred writers, in 
many instantes, were entirely unac- 
quainted with the typical import of 
what they themselves describe, and 
that they were merely the amanuen- 
ses of the Holy Spirit. But, what- 
ever may be the true theory on this 
subject, it is sufficient for us to 
know there is both a literal and a ty- 
nical sense in their writings; that 
the former conveys important truths 
to the understanding, and that no 
proof can be brought, upon any sup- 
position, which is sufficient to fasten 
the charge of intentional deception, 
upon those authors whose divinely 
inspired writings contain the latter. 
The remaining objections of Baur 
will naturally come into notice un- 
der the third head, where the exten- 
sion of types is to be considered. 

(To be continued.) 
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rHE IMPORTANCE OF PIETY IN AN IN- 
TRPRPRETER OF SCRIPTURE. 


( Continued from p. 70.) 


Ill. A third canon of interpreta- 

tion, upon which unrenewed men 
cannot act in relation to the Bible, 

is—that we must come to the work 
of exposition, without prejudice of 
feeling against the author, or his doc- 
trines. 

This rule does not require that in 
order to a fair exhibition of an au- 
thor’s meaning, we should approve 
of him or his doctrines, but that our 
feelings should be in such a state, as 
to allow us cheerfully to acquiesce 
in the fact, that the author examined 
has actually taught such or such doc- 
trines, whatever be their character. 
If it be requisite, in order to the fair 
exposition of any writer, that we be 
thus free from prejudice, it is doubly 
important, when we approach a vo- 
lume which we recognise as divine; 
whose doctrines relate to our per- 
sonal character, duty and destiny 
which claims to propound articles for 
our faith, and to possess an authority 
from which there is no appeal. It is 
clear that if this book of high prero- 
gative, should actually contain doc- 
trines repugnant to the strongest 
feelings of our nature, we should be 
little likely to sustain the character 
of fair expounders of its meaning. 

The argument then for the neces- 
sity of piety, under this head, is sum- 
marily this—that the feelings of men 
have great influence over their per- 
ceptions and reasonings—that the 
feelings of unrenewed men being 
hostile to the truths of the Bible 
must pervert their views of its mean- 
ing—and consequently that piety, 
which removes. this enmity to the 
truth, is essential to an interpreter 
of scripture. 

That men are influenced by their 
feelings in all their perceptions and 
reasonings, on every subject in which 
their feelings are js eply concerned, 


is a fact strongly supported by expe- 
rience. The extent of this influence 
is indeed much greater than we 
should at first consider possible. The 
truth is, that the understanding is 
much less independent in its opera- 
tions, and much less under the influ- 
ence of truth, than is commonly sup- 
posed. How itis that a particular 
state of a man’s feelings should pre- 
vent his perceiving a subject as it is 
perceived by others—or prevent his 
feeling the force of arguments con- 
vincing to every mind but his own, it is 
not our present business to explain. 
The fact cannot be questioned. With- 
out experience we are indeed ready to 
suppose that what we clearly perceive, 
we can so Clearly state, that others, 
willing or unwilling, must yield their 
assent. But when we come to make 
the attempt, we find that after all 
our efforts at precision of statement 
aud clearness of argument, we often 
fail to gain admission into the mind 
preoccupied by prejudice, even for 
the simplest principles, or the plain- 
est deductions. Every case of en- 
thusiasm is an instance of the domi- 
neering influence of the imagination 
and feelings over the understanding. 
Conclusions, directly opposed to the 
clearest principles of reason, are em- 
braced with a strength of conviction 
which demonstration could hardly 
produce; and no force of reasoning 
will convince the enthusiast of his 
error, though every argument he can 
advance in its defence is as flimsy as 
the air. 

The occurrences of common life, 
also, afford innumerable instances of 
the same kind. We daily find how 
difficult it is to convince men of the 
truth or justice of any principles which 
oppose their opinions or their inter- 
est. It is however upon subjects 
connected with religion, that the fre- 
quency and extent ‘of this influence 
is most lamentably exhibited. There 
is hardly any form of absurdity which 
to some minds has not appeared ia 
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costume, with which that poet had 
invested his gods and heroes, be- 
came offensive to the polished man- 
ners and refined sentiments of the 
Athenians, and Platonic ingenuity 
was put in requisition, in order to 
give them a dress wore attractive. 
“The example of the Greeks became 
infectious to the Jews, who, after the 
age of Alexander, were established 
among them in numerous colonies. 
Hence the Jews had the weakness 
and the impiety to treat the writings 
of Moses, as the Greeks had treated 
the writings of Homer.’* ‘This will 
account for the apparent approba- 
tion which was shown to the typical 
sense by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament. They were, no doubt, well 
acquainted with the prevailing pre- 
judices of their countrymen, and 
knew what method of reasoning was 
best adapted to secure their convic- 
tion. Accordingly, by an amiable 
condescension to their preposses- 
sions, they were enabled to render 
those very prepossessions subservient 
to their own benevolent designs. 

Such is the substance of what 
Baur offers against the existence of 
types. His arguments assume the 
deceptive shape of plausibility, when 
the writers of the New Testament 
are kept out of view. He contrives, 
however, very dexterously to evade 
their authority, by resorting to the 
principle of accommodation. As this 
is the foundation on which his whole 
superstructure rests, if that can be 
removed, his opponents may very 
justly exclaim, impavidum ferient 
ruine. ‘This, therefore, shall be the 
first object. There are evidently two 
senses in which we may be said to 
accommodate ourselves to the opi- 
nions of others. In the one sense, 
those opinions are supposed to be 
correct; in the other, they are sup- 
posed to be erroneous. We have, at 
all times, a right to accommodate 
ourselves to the opinions of others, 
when their opinions are true, but 
never, when they are erroneous, un- 
less under certain restrictions. It 


* Bishop Marsh, 
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is always taken for granted, that an 
author intends to express those sen: 
timents, and reason upon those prin- 
ciples, which he himself believes to 
be true, except there be something 
in his style, or manner of communi- 
cating his ideas, which affords a pre- 
sumption, at least, if not an assu- 
rance, to the contrary. If a man 
makes an unqualified assertion, with 
an air of sincerity, and without any 
reservations whatever, there are but 
three suppositions, with regard to his 
meaning. He is either deceived him- 
self, or he intends to deceive others, 
or he speaks the truth, and lays his 
hearers under a positive obligation 
to credit his testimony. Now, the 
apostles positively state, without any 
explanatory circumstances or quali- 
fications whatsoever—they positively 
state, that such and such things are 
to be regarded as types. Were they 
mistaken, or did they intend to de- 

ceive, or did they express what was 
strictly true? The bare statement of 
these questions must force, upon 
every candid mind, the conclusion 
which is to be drawn. And, let it 
be observed, the correctness of this 
representation is not set aside, by 
taking into consideration the senti- 
ments of the persons to whom the 
apostles wrote. The plain state of 
the case is this, upon the principle 
of accommodation—Types are false. 
The Jews believed them to be true. 
The apostles asserted that they were 
true. Will the fact, that the Jews 

believed a falsehood, justify the apos- 
tles in asserting a falsehood P _Impos- 
sible! Neither will the end, that they 
had in view, make any material dil- 
ference. By taking that into consi- 
deration, we simply account for their 
conduct, upon the principle that they 
did evil for the sake of compassing 
a good design. And this is placing 
the morality of the New Testament 
upon the same level with that of the 
Koran. If, therefore, we allow the 
sacred writers to have been upright, 

honest men, we are obliged to dis- 
card the doctrine of accommodation; 
but considering them as persons di- 
vinely inspired, this doctrine is alto- 
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gether incompatible with their cha- 
racter. But, 

Secondly, Our author asserts that 
the Jews were wholly unacquainted 
with types, previously to their inter- 
course with the Greeks; that types, 
being of heathen original, could not 
have been first instituted under the 
sanction of divine authority; and that 
the doctrine of accommodation must 
follow from these facts, let the conse- 
quences be what they will. There are 
two things on which this assertion is 
erounded: Plato’s recommending to 
the teachers of the Athenian youth 
the adoption of the allegorical sense, 
in the exposition of Homer; and 
the intercourse between the Greeks 
and Jews, after the conquests of 
Alexander. 

It appears, however, from the tes- 
timony of credible authors, that the 
allegorical sense was in use among 
the Greeks, long before the age of 
Plato, and could not therefore “have 
been indebted to him for its origin, 
as our author would insinuate. It 
happens, likewise, that the Greeks 
were far more indebted to the Jews, 
than the Jews to the Greeks, if the 
question is to be determined by his- 
torical evidence. It is asserted by 
Plutarch, and the author of the life 
of Pythagoras, that the allegorical 
sense had its origin in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Whatever may have 
been its origin, it is certain, from the 
testimony of the last mentioned au- 
thor, that Pythagoras was acquainted 
with it. This philosopher, it is well 
known, lived in the age of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, several centuries be- 
fore the time of Plato. Pythagoras is 
said, by the author of his lite,* to 
have resided, for some time, upon 
Mount Carmel, and to have con- 
versed with the sages of Pheenicia, 
Chaldea and Syria. Porphyry gives 
nearly the same account, upon the 
authority of Diogenes, and adds ex- 
plicitly, that Py thagoras derived part 
of his knowledge from the Hebrews. 
Theodoret asserts, in a similar man- 
ner, that the doctrine of Pythagoras 


* Jamblichus 
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was derived from the Egyptians and 
the Hebrews. It may likewise be 
safely inferred, from several passages 
of Philo, that the Essenes in his time, 
had been, for many ages, acquainted 
with the allegor ical sense. In fact, 
historical testimony is decidedly 
against the supposition, either that it 
originated among the Greeks, or if 
it did originate among them, that 
Plato first invented it; ‘but as far as 
any thing can be determined from 
history on this subject, the presump- 
tion is, that the Jews were acquaint- 
ed with it, long before any other na- 
tion whatever. But we have other 
testimony on this point, which is de- 
cisive. It appears from the autho- 
rity of the Old ‘Testament writers, 
not only that the Jews were accus- 
tomed, in those ages, to typical em- 
blems, but that ty pical emblems were 
actually employed by the holy pro- 
phets, under the sanction of divine 
command. I need only refer, in con- 
firmation of these facts, to those nu- 
merous external signs and actions, 
by which the prophets Isaiah, Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, expressively re- 
presented the severe judgments about 
to be inflicted upon the Jews and 
neighbouring nations. ‘These exam- 
ples, while they furnish a satisfacto- 
ry refutation to the present objec- 
tion, likewise show the temerity of 
the assertion, that the sacred writers 
of the Old Testament do not, in any 
one instance, give us the least inti- 
mation of the existence of types. 
The conclusion that the inspired wrt- 
ters intended to deceive,—by speak- 


ing one thing and meaning another, - 
—was partly “grounded upon this as- . 


sertion, and, of course, that conclu- 
sion must be creatly weakened by 
roving this assertion false. But 
lestit should be objected, that the in- 
spired writers gave such intimations 
only in a few instances, while, in ge- 
neral, they furnished no clue, ‘by 
which to determine whether their 
writings contained a hidden sense or 
not, it will be necessary, 
Thirdly, To examine a little more 
critically that objection which im- 


nutes to these writers insincerity and 
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wi wy intentional deception. This objec- 
m..) tion supposes, either that the Jews 

i were unacquainted with the exist- 
Pie. ence of a hidden sense, or, if they 
al were acquainted with its existence, 
<a knew not when, and in what circum- 
br stances, it was used in their writings ; 
pad: or it supposes, that the authors of 
ioe these writings knew, when they pen- 
cy ' ti ned them, that they conveyed a hid- 
Bae den sense, and knew, at the same 
‘a es time, that all others were ignorant of 
Rg 4: this hidden sense except themselves. 
Cae If the author of the objection can es- 
: ht tablish the truth of all these supposi- 
oq) | tions, he will, perhaps, have gained 
ips. his point; otherwise, his argument, 
KS drawn from this objection, is of no 
ie force whatever. ‘The first of these 
hb suppositions is already proved to be 
a 2 groundless. It is a well established 
i fact, that the Jews did know there 


mS was a hidden sense, and of course 
% they expected to find such a sense 
ee in the sacred writings. But, if they 
ua expected to find it in these writings, 
how could there be any deception in 
re its being there? When a person is 
Oo deceived, there is something imposed 
¥ upon him which is foreign from his 
expectations; but here no such thing 
can be predicated or pretended. 
The second supposition is, that 
the Jews, even although they knew 
there was a typical sense, yet had 
no rules by which to determine 
when and where to look for it; and, 





; | consequently, were liable to decep- 
a3 tion—sometimes adopting it,in a pas- 
a sage in which it was not contained, 
mn and, at other times, rejecting it, in 
is those passages in which it really ex- 
2 it isted. How this supposition can be 
ae proved true, it is impossible to con- 
tf jecture. Because we are unacquaint- 
i ed with any rules by which they 
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could determine whether or not there 
was a hidden sense contained in a 
passage, does it follow that they had 
no rules? Certainly not. 

The only remaining supposition ts, 
that the sacred writers knew that 
their compositions contained a hid- 
den sense, and knew too, that those 
to whom they wrote were whoily un- 
acquainted with the means by which 
to determine it, and yet these wri- 
ters refused to furnish those means. 
It has already been proved, that the 
sacred writers did, in some instances, 
furnish a clue for ascertaining the 
hidden sense; and, in those instances 
in which they have furnished no such 
clue, it behoves the objector to prove 
that the writers themselves were ac- 
quainted with the hidden sense of 
their writings. If they were not ac- 
quainted with it, of course they could 
not intend to practise deception. 
We have, perhaps, some reason to 
believe, that the sacred writers, in 
many instances, were entirely unac- 
quainted with the typical import of 
what they themselves describe, and 
that they were merely the amanuen- 
ses of the Holy Spirit. But, what- 
ever may be the true theory on this 
subject, it is sufficient for us to 
know there is both a literal and a ty- 
pical sense in their writings; that 
the former conveys important truths 
to the understanding, and that no 
proof can be brought, upon any sup- 
position, which is sufficient to fasten 
the charge of intentional deception, 
upon those authors whose divinely 
inspired writings contain the latter. 
The remaining objections of Baur 
will naturally « come into notice un- 
der the third head, where the exten- 
sion of types is to be considered. 

(To be continued.) 
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rHE IMPORTANCE OF PIETY IN AN IN- 
TRRPRETER OF SCRIPTURE. 


( Continued from p. 79.) 


Ill. A third canon of interpreta- 

tion, upon which unrenewed men 
cannot act in relation to the Bible, 

is—that we must come to the work 
of exposition, without prejudice of 
feeling against the author, or his doc- 
trines. 

This rule does not require that in 
order to a fair exhibition of an au- 
thor’s meaning, we should approve 
of him or his doctrines, but that our 
feelings should be in such a state, as 
to allow us cheerfully to acquiesce 
in the fact, that the author examined 
has actually taught such or such doc- 
trines, whatever be their character. 
If it be requisite, in order to the fair 
exposition of any writer, that we be 
thus free from prejudice, it is doubly 
important, when we approach a vo- 
lume which we recognise as divine; 
whose doctrines relate to our per- 
sonal character, duty and destiny; 
which claims to propound articles for 
our faith, and to possess an authority 
from which there is no appeal. It is 
clear that if this book of high prero- 
gative, should actually contain doc- 
trines repugnant to the strongest 
feelings of our nature, we should. be 
little likely to sustain the character 
of fair expounders of its meaning. 

The argument then for the neces- 
sity of piety, under this head, is sum- 
marily this—that the feelings of men 
have great influence over their per- 
ceptions and reasonings—that the 
feelings of unrenewed men being 
hostile to the truths of the Bible 
must pervert their views of its mean- 
ing—and consequently that piety, 
which removes this enmity to the 
truth, is essential to an interpreter 
of scripture. 

That men are influenced by their 
feelings in all their perceptions and 
reasonings, on every subject in which 
their feelings are | ban concerned, 


is a fact strongly supported by expe- 
rience. The extent of this influence 
is indeed much greater than we 
should at first consider possible. The 
truth is, that the understanding is 
much less independent in its opera- 
tions, and much less under the influ- 
euce of truth, than is commonly sup- 
posed. How itis that a particular 
state of a man’s feelings should pre- 
vent his perceiving a subject as it is 
perceived by others—or prevent his 
feeling the force of arguments con- 


vincing to every mind but his own, it is 


not our present business to explain. 
The fact cannot be questioned. With- 
out experience we are indeed ready to 
suppose that what we clearly perceive, 
we can so clearly state, that others, 
willing or unwilling, must yield their 
assent. But when we come to make 
the attempt, we find that after all 
our efforts at precision of statement 
aud clearness of argument, we often 
fail to gain admission into the mind 
preoccupied by prejudice, even for 
the simplest principles, or the plain- 
est deductions. Every case of en- 
thusiasm is an instance of the domi- 
neering influence of the imagination 
and feelings over the understanding. 
Conclusions, directly opposed to the 
clearest principles of reason, are em- 
braced with a strength of conviction 
which demonstration could hardly 
produce; and no force of reasoning 
will convince the enthusiast of his 
error, though every argument he can 
advance in its defence is as flimsy as 
the air. 

The occurrences of common life, 
also, afford innumerable instances of 
the same kind. We daily find how 
difficult it is to convince men of the 
truth or justice of any principles which 
oppose their opinions or their inter- 
est. It is however upon subjects 
connected with religion, that the fre- 
quency and extent ‘of this influence 
is most lamentably exhibited. There 
is hardly any form of absurdity which 
to some minds has not appeared in 
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11d The Importance of Piety 


the form of truth—nor an axiom in 
religion or morals, which has not 
been denied by those whose doc- 
trines it has opposed. 

The great diversity of opinion on 
matters of religion, therefore, is a 
standing proof of the power of pre- 
the mind. With the 
same Bible, and the same facilities 
of ascertaining its meaning, such di- 
versity and contrariety could not ex- 
ist, if the mind were free from the 
influence of prejudice. God has not 
left the evidence of his truth so ob- 
scure as to fail of convincing the 
mind when itis unbiassed by hostility 
of feeling. 

The only other illustration of this 
point I would adduce is—the strange 
expositions we constantly see given 
of the sacred scriptures. There is 
scarcely an unnatural perversion 
which has not been adopted, to avoid 
the necessity of admitting obnoxious 
doctrines. Were there no other evi- 
dence of the truth of this assertion, 
than the various expositions given of 
the few first verses of St. John’s gos- 
pel, it would be sufficient. . The au- 
thor of “The Calm Inquiry,” in com- 
menting on the expression, the Word 
was God, speaks thus: “The Word 
was God—or a God—i.e. an infe- 
rior God, derived from the supreme, 
and delegated by him: or God wag 
wisdom—or the word; i.e. the teach- 
er was a prophet, endued with mi- 
raculous powers—or, if the conjec- 
ture of Crellius be admitted, ©cev for 
©cos, the Word was God’s, the teach- 
er sent from God.” But it would be 
endless to cite examples—The plain 
obvious import of the doctrinal parts 
of the Bible is resisted by a great 
body of commentators ; and the me- 
lancholy spectacle is exhibited of 
men feebly struggling against the 
strong current of holy ‘writ, and 
vainly endeavouring to prevent its 
bearing their doctrines and their 
hopes ‘tovether to destruction. But 
{ am dwelling too long on a point 

which cannot be questioned—It has 
passed into a proverb, that a man 
convinced against his inclination is 
not to be considered as having al- 
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tered his opinion; that is, that the un- 
derstanding is more governed by hu- 
man feelings than it is by truth. 
All, therefore, that is requisite for 
our present argument is, to ascertain 
whether ‘the feelings of unrenewed 
men are hostile to the truth of God— 
whether the doctrines of the gospel 
are not opposed to the pride of hu- 
man reason, and the strongest feel- 
ings of the human heart—and whe- 
ther true piety does not, in a great 
degree, correct and change this state 
of mind so unfavourable to the re- 
ception of inspired truth. If these 
points be ascertained—and our ad- 
dress is to those who are supposed 
to have ascertained them—then it 
must follow that no individual, desti- 
tute of vital piety, can be an impar- 
tial expounder of the word of God. 
Since piety, moreover, consists in 
sentiments and feelings in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Bible, 
being the product of the same Spirit 
by which those doctrines were re- 
vealed, there thence arises that pecu- 
liar congeniality of feeling, between 
the pious mind and the sacred wri- 
ters, which is the best possible guide 
to their meaning. ‘The importance 
of this congeniality is acknowledged 
upon other. subjects. No one expects 
the man who is sunk in vice to enter 
into the refinements of the moralist, 


nor the clown into the pleasures of 


the scholar. Yet the profligate is not 
incapable of moral feeling, nor the 
clown of the principles of taste. But 
the case is even much stronger here, 
for ithas never entered into the heart 
of the unrenewed man to conceive 
of the peculiar views and feelings 


which arise from piety.—It is not to 


be expected, therefore, that he should | 


enter into feelings of which he has 
never formed a conception, nor 
adopt sentiments which, without 
such feelings, will ever appear ei- 
ther true or desirable. : 
Another important influence of 
piety, in producing a state of feeling 
adapted to a just perception of re- 
vealed truth, is—that it leads to hu- 
mility. This, as it refers to a wil- 
lingness to yield our previous op?- 
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nions, has already been noticed. But 
a no less important result is, that it 
produces a sense of our dependance 
upon the teaching of God, for all 
correct knowledge ‘of divine things— 
a conviction that it is He who must 
preserve us from prejudice, guard us 
from error, and illumine our minds 
with the light of truth. That there 
is such assistance to be obtained in 
studying the sacred scriptures, can 
be proved from the declarations of 
the word of God, as well as the ex- 
perience of his people. The doc- 
trines which were “astambling block 
to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
Greek,” were “the wisdom and 
power of God,” to those who were 
called. “I will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise, and bring to naught the 
understanding of the prudent— Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes.” These, and similar passages, 
as well as those which speak of the 
inability of the natural man to un- 
derstand the things of the Spirit—of 
the blinding power of Satan over the 
minds of the men of this world—and 
of the teaching of the Holy Spirit; 

all go to prove that the people of 
God have an assistance in the study 
of the word, not enjoyed by others. 
That this is the fact is abundantly 
confirmed by the frequent instances 
which occur, of unlettered men whose 
views of the doctrines of the gospel 
are both enlarged and correct, w hile 
the learned, if unenlightened from 
above, are so little acquainted with 
its genuine import. 

Now if there be this divine assis- 
tance, and if it be the most effectual 
and the sufest guide to a knowledge 
of the truth, then they who feel they 
need it, and most humbly seek the 
blessing, will be most likely to expe- 
rience its power; while men, proud 
in the consciousness of strength, 
confident in their own sagacity—in 
the efficacy of their rules and the 
learning of their commentators, will 
be left to wander in the darkness of 
error. To gain admission to the 
temple of divine truth, we must seek 
it hambly—To thunder at her gates, 
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with confidence of entering, will but 
provoke the Lord to leave us to our 
folly. In a word, and agreeably to 
the repeated declarations of scrip- 
ture, to know God’s doctrine we 
must “do his will.” 

lf then it be admitted that our 
feelings regulate, to a considerable 
degree, our opinions—that the feel- 
ings of unrenewed men are hostile 
to the doctrines of the Bible—that 
piety not only removes this hostility, 
but produces a congeniality of feel- 
ing between the reader and the . 
cred writer; and if, above all, i 
leads him humbly to depend ote 
that divine Spirit whose office it is 
to lead us into the truth—must it 
not be allowed that piety is, of all 
qualifications, the most important 
to an interpreter of sacred scrip- 
ture. 

Finally—The appeal, at last, must 
be made to experience. It is vain to 
attempt to prove by argument the 
necessity of piety, if our conclusion 
is contradicted by facts. And here, 
perhaps, it may be thought, our cause 
must fail—That if piety did secure 
correct views of the doctrines of the 
Bible, there could not be such diver- 
sity of opinion among men confess- 
edly pious; nor such manifest per- 
versions of scripture, as ‘are some- 
times to be found in their writings. 
To this objection we reply—that we 
are far from maintaining that piety 
is the only requisite for an interpre- 
ter of the Bible. It has already been 
stated, that the requisites for a good 
interpreter of scripture are both nu- 
merous and unusual; an individual, 
therefore, may fail in his exposition 
from a variety of causes. He may 
be led into error by his ignorance of 
the original languages ; by ignorance 
of ancient facts; and by ignorance 
of the rules of grammar, or of the 


just principles of interpretation. He 


may also be blinded, in a degree, by 
remaining prejudice ; or be deficient 
in solidity of judgment. As we do 


not assert that piety will supply all 
these deficiencies, we may, while we 
maintain the necessity of piety, con- 
sistently admit the numerous aberra- 
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tions of pious expositors. But the 
opinions of the truly pious are, after 
all, by no means so ‘discordant as is 
generally supposed. Men of unques- 
tionable piety may differ upon minor 
points, but when we come to the 
great principles of the gospel, we 
fin } them very much of one mind— 
As to the state of human nature, the 
necessity of regeneration, and the 
person of the Redeemer, they are 
cordially united. And even upon 
subjects on which they seem to dif- 
fer, the difference is chiefly verbal ; 
in the real sentiments of the heart 
they are very nearly agreed. On the 
contrary if, instead of confining our 
view to the pious | interpreters of 
scripture, we take in all those of a 
different description, the limits which 
bound the diversity of opinion are 
no longer narrow—From the lowest 
Humanitarianism to the highest Cal- 
vinism, the space is wide indeed, 
and crowded with every variety of 
doctrine. If then piety has the 
power of confining error within li- 
mits comparatively narrow ; if expe- 
rience shows that men, who are un- 
der its guidance, never do wander 
to any great distance from the im- 
portant truths of the Bible; its effi- 
cacy and importance, in the work of 
interpretation, cannot be questioned. 
But there is another view, in which 
the testimony of experience, on this 
subject, ought to be considered— 
Have men, destitute of evangelical 
religion, ever been, in fact, faithful 
eatpounders of the word of God ? 
That they have been learned and 
able critical commentators is not 
questioned. But is there a single 
instance of an interpreter of this 
class, coming out with the doctrines 
of grace, in any thing like their full 
extent? If there be, it is certainly a 
rare occurrence. We see men of 
exalted talents and extensive ac- 
quirements exerting all their powers, 
to give an air of faint plausibility to 
some device for avoiding the obvious 
import of the Bible. We see men 
who have written volumes on inter- 
pretation, when they come to the 
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task themselves, filtering from the 
Bible its whole substance—adducing 
as its doctrines the most meagre 
system of morality and Theism. 
Now, why is this? Why, almost 
without exception, do men destitute 
of religion, thus fail of the doctrinal 
meaning of scripture t—Professing 
themselves to be wise, they become 
fools: being vain in their imagina- 
tions, their foolish heart is darkened. 

We have now endeavoured to 
show the necessity of piety in an in- 
terpreter of sacred scripture—from 
the fact, that men destitute of reli- 
gion, are not likely to form that due 
appreciation of the nature and de- 
sion of the scripture, whence some 
of the most important rules of expo- 
sition arise—from the fact, that such 
men are so prone to lean to their own 
understanding, and so unavoidably 
influenced by many erroneous prin- 
ciples and opinions, that they will 
not submit their minds to the simple 
dictation of the Bible—and from the 
fact, that ‘the feelings of such per- 
sons are so much opposed to the 
doctrines of the sacred scriptures, as 
to render it morally impossible that 
they should be candid ex pounders of 
them. The justice of the conclu- 
sions at which we have thus arrived, 
is, we think, abundantly confirmed 
by the whole history of the church, 
which evinces that, within certain li- 
mits, plous expositors are remarkably 
agreed—but that commentators, with- 
outreligion, have exceeded all bounds 
in their departures from the truth, 
and have seldom, or never, yielded 
fully to the doctrinal statements of 
the word of God. 

The conclusion which presses on 
our mind—-if true wisdom does thus 
come from above—is, that those who 
are studying the Bible cannot better 
secure a ‘knowledge of its truths than 
by seeking it of God : and that those 
employed i in teaching the Bible, can- 
not better secure their object, than 
by labouring to diffuse the spirit 
of piety—than by endeavouring to 
free the minds of those whom they 
instruct, from an overweening confi- 
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dence in their own powers and at- 
tainments; and by leading them to 
sit, with the docility of children, at 
the feet of the Redeemer, and there 
to offer the prayer, “ What I know 
not, teach thou me.” 


ie -- 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Looking the other day into a col- 
lection of portraits, | was led into a 
train of thought which to me was 
quite entertaining, whatever it may 
prove to the reader. 

The heathen nations made use of 
all the taste and science they pos- 
sessed, to extend and render durable 
their systems of religion. Much of 
their architecture, sculpture, and 

ainting, was directed to purposes 
like this; and it requires but a small 
acquaintance with their poetry, to 
see how it cherishes the deepest su- 
perstition. Its light seems to gild 
the groves of pollution, and to be re- 
flected on those impure objects to 
which divine honours were given by 
multitudes of worshippers. 

In like manner, corrupt systems, 
under the light of Christianity, have 
called in the aid of the fine arts to 
their support. They who abet these 
systems, have contrived to seize on 
the imagination by relics, images of 
saints, and costly paintings. In 
some churches, it is well known that 

ictures are hung up, merely to keen 
alive the admiration of the ignorant. 
But not only is the devotion of the 
ignorant thus awakened by sensible 
representations, men whose minds 
are well cultivated, sometimes feel 
the impression which these addresses 
to the senses are intended to pro- 
duce. 

We all know how soon the heart 
burns with emulation, when we look 
on the picture of some eminent hero, 
or on the representation of battles in 
which he has been victorious. Our 
feelings mingle in the conflict of the 
warriors, and perhaps partake large- 
ly in the guilty passions by which 
they are actuated, We have the 
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same kind of emulative feeling, when 
literature displays before us the por- 
traits of those who have struggled 
hard for her honours; or when we 
contemplate a statesman, who has 
awed listening senates. by the autho- 
rity of his counsels. ‘Thus the youth- 
ful mind especially, ever desirous of 
distinction, is too apt to persuade it- 
self, that the chief good consists in 
earthly glory—a sentiment utterly 
at variance with the spirit of the 
gospel. 

From what has now been observ- 
ed, it is plain, that the fine arts may 
be applied to useful purposes. If 
they have been employed to give ce- 
lebrity to vice, they may certainly 
be innocently used to aid the cause 
of genuine piety. Whilst we say 
this, we would, at the same time, 
treat with tenderness the scruples 
of those who think that the opinion 
we have expressed militates with 
the precept, by which we are forbid- 
den to make unto ourselves any gra- 
ven image. This command we have 
heard seriously urged against the 
whole of the engraver’s art. But 
surely it ought to be recollected, that 
the contemplated prohibition of the 
decalogue, is coupled with the addi- 
tional injunction, “thou shalt not 
bow down to them nor worship 
them ;” and that it was to prevent 
this abuse, that the whole prohibition 
was given. May it not be safely af- 
firmed, that it is impossible not to 
form in our minds, the images of in- 
teresting visible objects when ab- 
sent; and that such an extension of 
the prohibition as forbids engraving, 
would go to put a stop to the exer- 
cises of the mind, as well as to the 
works of the pencil: or rather, would 
be at war with the nature which our 
Maker has given us. In being ac- 
quainted with the art of engraving, 
the moderns have an advantage over 
the ancients. We can multiply co- 
pies of works of taste, and bring 
into our parlours the portraits of 
men, eminent for piety in every land. 
It is pleasing to see so many orators, 
historians, divines, and others, assem- 
bled in so small a compass. We 
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thus take away something from the 
ravages of death, and they seem to 
live, not only i in our remembrance, 
but in their persons and features. 

Our fathers who have filled the 
holy scriptures with plates and en- 
gravings, have in my opinion done 
wisely. Children, by the aid of 
these, may be taught impressively 
the whole outline of the Bible his- 
tory, before they are able to read it. 
This is a matter of actual experi- 
ment. Never shall I forget my feel- 
ings on first reading Pilgrim’ 3 Pro- 
gress, when I looked at. the plate 
which represents Christian, coming 
in view of the enchanted castle. 
The castle is enchanting enough, 
even in the description of the w riter; 
but the engraver puts on it a sweet- 
ness, which no language can convey. 
There is a great deal of history of 
every kind to be learned from plates. 
In a collection of portraits, how easi- 
ly can we tell what age the persons 
represented lived in, and whether 
they were fathers of the church, re- 
formers, patriarchs, or puritans. You 
may tell, just from the drapery, whe- 
ther they belonged to the church of 
England, or Geneva, to the Albigen- 
ses,or Waldenses. Let me look onan 
engraving of a divine, and I want no 
other means of knowing, whether he 
be a plain scriptural preacher, or one 
of our flaming orators. Much of my 
little stock of knowledge has come 
to me in this way; for. I recollect, 
having once perplexed myself a 
whole month in reading Lightfoot’s 
Hore Talmudice, and “could make 
nothing of the dress of the high 
priest, or the appearance of the tem- 
ple. But on consulting a plate, I 
was relieved from all my embarrass- 
ment at once. 

It has often occurred to me, that 
our various publications, in regard 
to pious and benevolent undertak- 
ings, might do more to advance the 
rood cause, if they were occasionally 
adorned with engravings. The pic- 
ture of some patient missionary, or 
humble layman, or devoted female, 
might help to awaken us to a sense 
of duty. Our hearts might be cheer- 
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ed even at some rude draught of a 
missionary station, to the east or the 
west. It would look like some little 
verdant spot, that is to go on in- 
creasingly, till lo! the “ wilderness 
is turned into a fruitful field.” 

I love dearly to gaze on a Jand- 
scape, when taste and devotion have 
guided the artist. Poor indeed are 
our best imitations of nature, but in 
no other way can we bring home 
with us, the beauties of any ~charm- 
ing prospect. The painter makes 
us feel the stillness of the valley. 
At his bidding, the hamlet sheds its 
calmness over our souls—we enter 
the sparry grotto, or the hermit’s cell 
—we rove delighted through wood- 
land scenery, or “ascend some upland 
point, and look out into the unsub- 
dued wilderness, and hear the sound- 
ing of some awful cataract, that 
overwhelms each inferior waterfall: 
or at the setting of the sun, we almost 
touch the limits of the horizon, and 
become involved in the azure folds 
of heaven.’ And then the painter 
has to do, not simply with inanimate 
nature, but with human feelings and 
passions; for nothing is more com- 
mon, even in landscape painting, 
than to see the sportsman with his 
gun, or the angler casting his hook 
into the wave, or the waterman guid- 
ing his skiff over the river. 

T shall need no apology for intro- 
ducing here, a passage from the life 
of a laborious missionary, which has 
pleased me much. “Since I have 
known God ina saving manner (he 
remarks) painting, poetry, and mu- 
sic, have had charms unknown to me 
before. I have received what I sup- 
pose is a taste for them; but religion 
has refined my mind, and made it sus- 
ceptible of new impressions from the 
sublime and beautiful. Religion se- 
cures the heightened enjoyment of 
those pleasures, which keep so many 
from God, by their pecommnge ataect 
of pride.” There is nothing in refi 
gion of so forbidding a nature as to 
exclude us from the pleasures of 
taste, provided those pleasures be 
kept in subordination to her influ- 
ence. It isa proof of this, that the 
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holy scriptures excel both in natural 
and moral painting; they have given 
to artists the outlines of their mas- 
ter-pileces, in which the strongest 
passions are portrayed. 

Many fine things have beer said, 
at different times, of the power of 
music. It has pleased our Creator 
to fill the world with agreeable 
sounds. He has sent out, through 
nature, a kind of universal melody. 
The appropriation of this art to the 
service of vice, is a perfect perver- 
sion of its original purpose; for it 
was first used to express the devout 
feelings of the heart. “Then sang 
Moses and the children of Israel this 
song unto the Lord, and spake, say- 
ing, I will sing unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously, the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea—And Davi and all the 
house of Israel played before the 
Lord, on all manner of instruments 
made of firwood, even on harps, and 
on psalteries, on timbrels, and on cor- 
nets, and on cymbals.” It was cus- 
tomary for the Jews, in their various 
groups, to sing their Hallel, at the 
celebration of the Passover; and it 
is said of our Saviour and his disci- 
ples, “after they had sung an hymn, 
they went out to the Mount of 
Olives.” When the church is led 
away captive, the voice of music is 
suspended. “ By the rivers of Baby- 
lon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion—we 
hanged our harps upon the willows 
in the midst thereof.” 

There is in almost every man’s 
heart a glow of enthusiasm, which 
is easily kindled. The peasant of 
Switzerland is transported at the 
first sound of one of his simple airs. 
If it reach his ear in a distant land, 
his mind is immediately turned back 
to the scenes of childhod. The 
Christian is not without his associa- 
tions. In the wilderness, on the 
ocean, among strangers, or at home, 
he still loves his favourite hymns. 
It is said too that the ballads of our 
yeomanry, had an effect in bringing 
about our national revolution. Im- 
portant consequences then may flow 
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from the simplest means, when reli- 
gion shall assume its merited ascen- 
dancy over the affections of men. 

In treating of the imitative arts, 
poetry lays cla to a high place. It 
may be called the melody of the 
mind. ‘The cultivation of it is, no 
doubt, attended with danger. One 
can readily perceive, how tle imagi- 
nation may be under the highest cul- 
ture, while its culture becomes an 
object of idolatrous pursuit. We 
cannot but fondly cherish the hope, 
that Milton was more than a specu- 
lative believer. Yet it is very pos- 
sible to conceive, how a poet might 
vividly portray the garden of inno- 
nence, without having ever felt on 
his conscience, the guilt we have 
contracted by the fall. May we not 
have a perception of that which is 
beautiful in nature, without a per- 
ception of that which is beautiful in 
morals and in piety? In addition to 
this we may remark, that the art 
gives rise to an inordinate ambition 
toexcel. A distinguished poet once 
said, that “it was enchanting to 
think, that when the body had. moul- 
dered away, his mind would live in 
the admiration of men.” His mind 
does live, and its beauties may even 
gild the last ages of our world; but 
what is that to him— 


“Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death.” 


But poetry needs no defence, though 
it needs a guard. A large part of 
holy scripture is poetry—and what 
Christian would be willing to give 


up the poetry of Milton, and Young, - 


and Cowper, and Watts. 


Nothing then is more certain, than 


that the elegant arts may be em- 
ployed in doing good, not only nega- 
tively, but positively. Religion does 
not reject their humble offerings. 
They may do much to guard and pu- 
rify the imagination; and the imagi- 
nation has a commanding infvence 
over our actions. It ought to be kept 
pure, for like some goldeu urn, it 
is fit only to be the depository of 
gems and jewels. A large part of 
the holy scriptures, may be consi- 
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dered as addressed to this faculty, 
but its high and holy strains are ever 
intended and calculated to come 
home, with a subduing influence, on 
the heart. Mere literary men are 
apt to look with jealousy on religion, 
as interfering with their favourite 
ursuits. But she only wishes to 
~ in with their researches, some- 
thing that will consecrate those re- 
searches, and make them a blessing 
to the world. Let the scholar settle 
the just subordination of literature 
to Christianity, then Christianity will 
approve and exalt his pursuits. He 
will find that the genius of religion 
is not in opposition to science. In 
proof of this, she produces her own 
records, together with the rolls of 
fame. She does not oppose herself 
to any thing innocently ornamental. 
We have only to open the Bible, to 
see that its parables, and allegories, 
and poetry, convey at once the most 
beautiful and the most solemn les- 
sons to man. 

‘These remarks do not extend to 
an indiscriminate reading of works 
of fiction. Many of these have a 
tendency to unhinge the mind, and 
vitiate the taste. The Waverley no- 
vels belong to a class somewhat dif- 
ferent from the general run. They 
demand of us a depth of comprehen- 
sion, which does not fall commonly 
to the lot of novel readers; but their 
danger—and a great danger it is— 
lies in this, that they entice and cap- 
tivate men of vigorous minds. The 
author displays: “the finest powers 
his pencil seems at home, amidst the 
hidden beauties, or the bold outlines 
of nature. It takes off the hues of 
the flower, it measures the depth of 
verdure that fills the valley, it passes 
rapidly around the projecting rock, 
or depicts the ruins of art in moul- 
dering towers and abbeys, in. broken 
columns, or disjointed wreaths of 
sculpture. But from this eulogy, 
how large is that deduction, which 
must be made by the pious mind, 
when we consider the object which 
seems to animate the exertions of 
this unknewn writer; and that the 
effective impression of his works is 
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to set serious vital piety, almost al- 
ways, in an unamiable light—to as- 
sociate it, at least, with weakness or 
ridiculous peculiarities. 

In concluding, permit me to refer 
the reader to a chapter . novels, in 
the Letters of the Rev. W. Jones to 
his pupils—a charming iti book, in 
the late edition of the British prose 
writers. B. 


oe 


MEMOIR OF MRS. MARY STILLE, 
Who died in Philadelphia, Jan, 25th, 1823. 


Mrs. Mary Stille was a native of 
Pennsylvania. She was born in the 
Great Valley, about forty-three miles 
from Philadelphia. Her parents were 
eminently pious. It was her misfor- 
tune to lose her mother at an early 
age, who was distinguished for her 
intelligence as well as for her piety. 
Her father was “given to hospitality :” 
his house was the resort of clergy- 
men of different denominations, whom 
he was always ready to receive under 
his roof, and to entertain with plea- 
sure. 

In her nineteenth year, the subject 
of this memoir left her father’s dwell- 
ing, and came to Philadelphia, to re- 
side in the family of her sister. Pre- 
viously to leaving her father’s house, 
she had become decidedly pious. She 
was, at a very early age, the subfect 
of religious impressions: they began 
when she was but eight years old; 
and when she was tw elve, they had 
ripened into genuine religion. Her 
children have often heard her speak 
of her retiring at a little distance 
from her father’s house, to the shade 
of a large tree, with her stool and 
Bible, to read and pray. 

Thus enriched by divine grace, she 
came to the city, fortified against the 
temptations to which a young female 
from the country is exposed, in a 
large and populous place. She be- 
came a member of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, and remained i 
its communion till her decease. 
Among the members of this church 
she found females with whom she 
could associate with profit and plea- 
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sure. She was long intimate with 
Mrs. Hannah Hodge, Mrs. Finley, 
Mrs. Rhea, Mrs. Eastburn, and Mrs. 
Hall; whose distinguished piety 
adorned the church to which they 
belonged “while on earth. In their 
society she found peculiar satisfac- 
tion; and from conversation with 
them on the great subject of religion, 
on which they all loved to dwell, she 
derived much edification, consolation, 
and encouragement in her Christian 
course. They were all pilgrims to 
the same heavenly country; and like 
fellow travellers they helped each 
other in their arduous journey. These 
endeared Christian friends, passed 
the Jordan of death, and entered the 
Canaan above before her, and left 
her to pursue her journey, without 
the cheering aid of their society. 
But her Master, her Saviour, and her 
King was still with her; and although 
it was his pleasure to keep her in 
this world some years after the de- 
parture of most of the friends of her 
early days, he failed not to support 
her, ‘il he called her too to occupy, 
a mansion in his Father’s house. 

In 1763, the subject of this notice 
was married to John Stille, long a 
worthy and excellent citizen of this 
city. With him she lived many 
years with peculiar satisfaction ; 
treated by him with exemplary con- 


jugal affection and tenderness. The 


writer of this memoir thinks he heard 
her say, after his decease, that she 
never received from him an angry or 
an unkind word. She survived her 
husband twenty-one years. 

Mrs. Stille was the mother of ten 
children, most of whom she lost 
when they were young: only three 
survive her. After having reared her 
own children, she was called again 
to discharge the duties of a mother, 
to the orphan children of a de- 
ceased daughter. It pleased God to 
spare her valuable life, long enough 
to see the youngest ef this second 
generation approach near to man- 
hood. ‘Their obligations to her pa- 
rental kindness are great; amd by 
them peculiarly will her departure 
be felt as a painful privation. Her 


religious instructions, and her excel- 
lent example, ‘it is hoped, they may 
never forget; but regarding the one, 
and imitating the other, endeavour 
to follow her to that better world to 
which she has gone. 

The constitution of Mrs. Stille 
was remarkably good and firm; sel- 
dom, until a few years past, did she 
feel the pain of sickness. Had she 
lived a few days longer, she would 
have been eighty-one years old. But 
old as she was, her countenance still 
retained the characters which indi- 
cate how peculiar must have been 
her personal attractions, when the 
bloom of youth was seen in all its 
freshness, 

Her temper was engagingly sweet 
and kind. She was ever ready to 
receive the visits of her friends; and 
while she retained her strength, she 
took great pleasure in visiting them 
at their abodes. One who had the 
best opportunity for observing her 
conduct, has said, that he had often 
seen her in many trying situations, 
but that he had never seen her an- 
gry. She seemed devoid of selfish- 
ness. Her satisfaction was found in 
yielding her convenience to that of 
others, and in gratifying the inclina- 
tions of children, at the expense / of 
that ease and quiet to which age is 
entitled. Her cheerfulness was re- 
markable. She was ever ready, not 
only to engage in rational and edify- 
ing conversation, but to accommo- 
date herself to those little ones who 
loved to play around her. Entirely 
free from those peevish aad fretful 
feelings which too often render ad- 
vanced life unamiable, she could, by 
her pleasant and condescending 
treatment, strongly attach to herself 
the affections of youth and child- 
hood. 

The disposition of Mrs. Stille was 
liberal. She felt for the wants and 
misery of the poor, and was ever 
ready to relieve them, according to 
her ability. Had her income been 
much larger than it was, she would 
have expended it in doing good. 

But the crown of her excellence 
was piety. It has already been ob- 
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served, that she became decidedly 
pious, when she was but twelve 
years old; of course she had spent, 
in the service of her Lord and Mas- 
ter, almost seventy years. Through 
the whole of this long period, she 
lived a consistent and exemplary 
Christian life. Her devotional habits 
were those of a pious female. Every 
morning and evening she spent some 
time in secret prayer; and when 
unoccupied in conversation, there 
were often indications that she was 
holding intercourse with the Father 
of her spirit. She loved her Bible 
and the house of God. While strength 
permitted, she always filled her seat 
in the sanctuary. The word of life 
was sweet to her taste—her meat 
and her drink. On the last occasion 
when the supper of our Lord was 
administered in the church in which 
she worshipped, she was present; 

and, on retiring, observed to a friend, 

q Perhaps this may be the last time 
that I shall enjoy this privilege.” So 
it has happened ; she has gone where 
ordinances are not needed—where 
shadows are exchanged for substance. 
Death was familiar to her mind; 
she frequently spoke of it as of a 
pleasing subject. She had no fear; 
she felt that she was prepared to 
die. She was patiently waiting for 
the hour of her departure ; and anti- 
cipated it with satisfaction. 

The sickness that terminated the 
earthly career of this excellent wo- 
man, was of short continuance. In 
less than two weeks after its com- 
mencement, she was released from 
all the toils and sorrows of mortality. 
She was not able to converse much 
with her friends during her illness; 
but she said enough to satisfy them, 
that her dependance on her Redeem- 
er was firm and unwavering. High 
and elevating joys on a dying bed 
are more frequently granted to 
young than to aged Christians. 
Young Christians seem, more than 
the aged, to need the impression of 
such a seal to their character, to 
prove it to be of the right stamp. 
Those who have for a long succes- 
sion of years been employed in the 
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service of their Lord and Master, 
and have evinced their fidelity by 
resisting many temptations, and sus- 
taining many trials, do not need the 
same ‘token, either to confirm their 
own faith, or to satisfy the minds of 
their friends of the safety of their 
condition. The experience of such 
sublime joys may be desirable to the 
Christian,in passing through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death; but 
let none infer from their absence, 
that he has any reason to doubt of 
his union to Christ, and saving in- 
terest in him, if he have previously 
evinced the sincerity of his faith by 
a life of practical godliness. Mrs. 
Stille was suffered to pass from time 
into eternity without this token of 
divine love, which often sheds such 
a lustre of celestial glory around the 
dying bed of a saint. ‘The absence 
of it, ‘however, did not shake her con- 
fidence. She “knew in whom she 
had believed,” and felt persuaded 
that he “ was able to keep that which 
she had committed to him against that 
day.” “ You have not,” said a rela- 
tion to her, “those high and raptu- 
rous joys which some dying Chris- 
tians have.” “True,” she “replied, 
“it has pleased the Lord to with- 
hold them; but that does not affect 
the safety of my state.” “ You ap- 
pear to be in pain,” said the same 
person; “do you feel any uneasiness 
of mind? “None,” was her reply. 
The aged believer, after a long 
life of distinguished piety, and of 
extensive usefulness, must, in a dy- 
ing hour, rest his hopes on the same 
foundation on which are placed the 
hopes of the trembling penitent just 
converted unto God. That great 
apostle, whose life had been most 
signalized by ardour of affection to 
his Master, and glowing zeal for the 
promotion of his cause ; whose la- 
bours and sufferings in diffusing 
abroad the knowledge of the gospel 
had been pre-eminent; and whose 
efforts had been crowned with the 
most distinguished success; dared 
not, at the close of his holy and use- 
ful lite, depend for acceptance with 
God on any thing he had done. His 
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hopes of eternal life were then rest- 
ing on precisely the same ground on 
which they had been placed, when 
the bloody persecutor was just con- 
verted into an humble disciple of his 
Redeemer. To be'found in Jesus 
Christ, and arrayed in his righteous- 
ness, was the highest wish of this il- 
lustrious apostle. The same spirit 
influenced the views of that excel- 
lent woman who is the subject of this 
memoir. It was not on the sweet- 
ness of her temper; not on her deeds 
of charity to the poor; not on her 
profession of religion; not on her 
consistent deportment; not on the 
long life she had spent in her Mas- 
ter’s service, that she relied for ac- 
ceptance with God: for when the 
question was proposed to her by a 
relative, whether she depended on 
these things, she replied with ani- 
mation, “Vo, I depend on the righ- 
teousnes of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Hopes thus founded cannot disap- 
point. The spirit of the deceased 
has, no doubt, gone to that glorious 
Redeemer on whose merits she re- 
lied, and received that crown of righ- 
teousness, which he has promised to 
give to all them who look for his. ap- 
pearing. 

Let aged females be solicitous and 
careful to exhibit that sweetness of 
temper, and t!.at kindess of manners, 
which rendered our departed friend 
so lovely to all around her; and let 
the young be persuaded to imitate 
her early piety; that if God should 
be pleased to lengthen out their lives 
like her’s, they may be happy and 
useful; or if he shall see meet to 
prepare for them an early grave, 
they may be qualified to spend the 
residue of their days in a better 
world, 

One light after another, which 
shone so brightly in that church to 
which the deceased belonged, has 
been extinguished; and it will be 
the prayer of all who love its pros- 
perity, that many of the rising gene- 
ration of young females, may be pre- 
pared, by divine grace, to fill the 
places of those mothers in Israel al- 
ready named, and of others that 


might be mentioned, who have en- 
tered on their everlasting rest; and 
that they may, for years yet to come, 
shine forth with superior brilliancy 
of light, upon that darkness with 
which sin has enveloped this fallen 
world. J. 


—_—— 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life, at his late resi- 
dence in Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
on the 17th of November last, the 
Rey. JonarHan FREEMAN, pastor of 
the united Presbyterian congrega- 
tions of Bridgeton and Greenwich. 
The removal of this faithful servant 
of Christ from his post in the church 
militant, has excited a painful inter- 
est, in the hearts of many who most 
intimately knew him. His late pas- 
toral charge are bereaved of one, who 
for the space of seventeen years, has 
laboured among them with fidelity and 
ardour, as their spiritual guide. The 
partner of his cares and of his com- 
forts, and her numerous family and 
friends, have, for a season, been sepa- 
rated by this dispensation of Divine 
Providence, from a dear. and inter- 
esting member of their circle. 

Mr. Freeman was born at Wood- 
bridge, N. J. on the fourth day of 
April, A. D. 1765. In 1793, he was 
settled as pastor of the church at 
Hopewell, in the state of New York, 
whence he removed at the expiration 
of four years to Newburg, where he 
laboured until October, 1805, the pe- 
riod of his instalment at Bridgeton. 

When long intimacy has closely 
cemented the tie of friendship, par- 
tiality usually disqualifies the par- 
ties, for a just exhibition of each 
other’s merits. But with regard to 
the character of the deceased, the 
writer of this article derives a pow- 
erful support, from the suffrage of a 
large number who knew him, as a 
man and a minister of the New Tes- 
tament. In the various social and 
domestic relations which he was 
called to sustain, his example was a 
happy illustration of the faith he 
taught. His natural temper was san- 
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cuine, but in action he was remarka- 
bly deliberate and uniform. Among 
his brethren he was a pleasant and 
edifying associate and companion— 
grave without austerity, and cheer- 
ful without levity. Asa scholar he 
was respectable; and his thirst for 
knowledge, especially in those 
branches which furnish the man of 
God for every good word and work, 
continued to animate his labours as 
a student, until the close of his 
course. In the judicatories of the 
church he was active and useful, and 
his judgment much respected by his 
brethren. In his pastoral care he 
endured hardness as a good soldier 
of Christ Jesus; and his Divine Mas- 
honoured him with a good de- 
eree of success. A few years since, 
a revival ef religion in the churches 
under his care, “particularly that of 
Bridgeton, sreatly strengthened 
the cause of religion in that place; 
and its fruit remains,a cheering evi- 
dence both of the happy influence 
of pastoral fidelity, and of the per- 
etuity of the promises. In_ his 
study, Mr. Freeman was diligent and 
prayerful; in the pulpit, copious and 
strong. He wrote several considera- 
ble tracts, having for their exclusive 
design the promotion of truth and 
righteousness. Seme of them = are 
before the public, and one or two re- 
main, the revision of which death 
prevented him from completing. 
Death, when its approach is gra- 
dual, tedious, and painful, has ever 
been viewed as one of the ‘surest 
tests of character. Mr. Freeman 
died as he had lived. Affliction in 
various forms was his familiar compa- 
nion through a long course of years 
His last illness found him prepared 
to endure as seeing Him who is in- 
visible. ‘Though surrounded by ob- 
jects worthy to hold a high interest 
in his affections, and though called 
at this trying season to bear the sore 
conflict between a mortal disease 
and a strong constitution, his end 
was peace. He was interred on the 
19th, amidst the tears of a large as- 
sembly, whose regrets were soothed 
only by the assured confidence of 
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their friend’s removal to a nobler 
and a happier sphere. A sermon 
from Rev. chap. xiv. verse 13, was de- 
livered from his late pulpit, by one 
of the brethren present. The as- 
sembly, consisting of ministers and 
people from all the adjacent churches, 
and of various religious denomina- 
tions, gave the most expressive to- 
ken of the cordial and general esti- 
mation in which our departed bro- 
ther was held. 


-——>_— 
FROM THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
ANECDOTES OF YOUNG PERSONS, 


At the anniversary meeting of the 
Southampton Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty, the Rev. Legh Richmond related 
the following anecdote:—By a sud- 
den burst of water into one of the 
Newcastle colleries, thirty-five men 
and forty-one lads were driven into 
a distant part of the pit, from which 
there was no possibility of return 
until the water should have been 
drawn off. While this was being ef- 
fected, though all possible means 
were used, the whole number gra- 
dually died, from starving or from 
suffocation. When the bodies were 
drawn up from the pit, seven of the 
youths were discovered in a cavern 
separate from the rest. Among these 
was one of peculiarly moral and re- 
ligious habits, whose daily reading 
of the sacred scriptures to his wi- 
dowed mother, when he came up 
from his labour, had formed the so- 
lace of her lonely condition. After 
his funeral, a sympathizing friend of 
the neglected poor went to visit her; 
and while the mother showed him, 
as a relic of her son, his Bible, worn 
and soiled with constant perusal, he 
happened to cast his eyes on a can- 
dle-box, with which, as a miner, he 
had been furnished, and which had 
been brought up from the pit with 
him; and there he discovered the 
following affecting record of the filial 
affection and steadfast piety of the 
youth. In the darkness of the suf- 
focating pit, with a bit of pointed 
iron, he had engraved on the box his 
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last message to his mother, in these 
words: “Fret not, my dear mother; 
for we were singing and praising God 
while we had time.—Mother, follow 
God more than ever I did. Joseph, 
be a good lad to God and mother.” 
Mr. Richmond produced the box, 
which he had borrowed of the widow, 
under a solemn promise of returning 
a relic so precious to a mother’s 
heart. 


EARLY PIETY. 





JouN was from his infancy 
remarkable for sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and appeared to be very early 
under the guidance and influence of 
the Holy Spirit. His mother was 
very fond of him; she took great 
pains in teaching him to read, and 
used to explain to him, as they went 
on, the meaning of many passages 
which he did not understand. This 
taught him to think as well as to 
read, and made him very much like 
to say his lessons-to her. One day, 
when he was between four and five 
years old, he was reading to her in 
the New Testament, and when he 
came to those words, “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath 


not where to lay his head,” his eyes 
filled with tears, his tender breast 
heaved, and at last he sobbed aloud. 
His mother inquired what was the 
matter; but for some time John could 
not answer her. At length, as well 
as his sobs would let him, he said, “I 
am sure, mamma, if I had been there 
I would have given him my pillow.” 

When about a year older, on re- 
turning from church, he said to his 
aunt, “ Were not you affected with 
what the minister said to-day? You 
know his text was, ‘Ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you; 
then you know, aunt, he stood still 
for a while, and said nothing; I 
thought it was to give us time to 
think what we wanted;—what did 
you ask for, auntr” She did not an- 
swer his question, but replied, “ What 
did you ask for, my dear®” He said 
immediately, “So many things that 
I wanted, came into my mind, that I 
could only say, ‘Lord, thy will be 
done!” 

This prayer was soon answered ; 
for, on the following Tuesday, this 
dear child was seized with a fever, 
and before another Sabbath he died, 
and, we have full reason to hope, 
was taken to heaven. 
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REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
THOMAS SCOTT, D.D. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


“Mr. Scott’s outward circumstances 
had now, in some measure, improved 
at Olney; and there was little doubt 
that if he continued there till the 
death of the incumbent, then very 
old, he would succeed to the living. 
This was however in itself no very 
desirable preferment: and as his 
ministry still continued unpopular, 
there was not much prospect either 
of his remaining with comfort, or 
being provided with another curacy. 
Such, indeed, at this time, was the 
Vor. L—Ch. Adv. 


impression, even among his clerical 
brethren, concerning his harshness in 


the pulpit, that he was reminded of - 
it by a clergyman in London, nei- . 


ther in very courtly terms nor at a 
very seasonable moment. Just as he 
was going into the pulpit, his friend 
said to him, ‘Do not scold my peo- 
ple, as I have heard you do the peo- 
ple at Olney? 

“ «Mr. Cowper,’ says the narrative, ‘in 
letters to Mr. Newton which have since 
been published by Mr. Hayley, and which 
pretty generally found their way into the 
Reviews, brought the same charge against 
‘me, in strong terms; which, coming from 
so eminent and popular a character, must 
have great weight. But Mr. C., it should 
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be known, never heard me preach; nei- 
ther did Mrs. Unwin, nor their more re- 
spectable friends. Mr. C.’s information 
concerning my preaching was derived 
from the very persons, whose doctrinal 
and’ practical Antinomianism I steadily 
confronted.’ 

“In explanation,” adds Mr. John Scott, 
“of what is here mentioned concerning 
Mr. Cowper’s never hearing my father 
preach, it should be remembered, that 
one feature of the unhappy illusion under 
which that admired character laboured, 
was a persuasion that it was his duty to 
abstain from religious worship. I believe 
Iam correct in stating the fact thus gene- 
rally: certainly, at least, he abstained 
from pudlick worship as from a blessing 
prohibited to Azm: and I think I have a 
distinct recollection, that, though he might 
suffer prayer to be offered in the room 
with him, he declined joining in it.” pp. 
216, 217. 


We believe this statement to be 
correct. About four and twenty 
years ago, Mr. Newton gave a simi- 
lar account in our hearing: “ Mr. 
Cowper,” he observed, speaking of a 
period by some a prior to this, 
“was accustomed to fetch me, when 
he had found any poor persons that 
were sick, that I might converse and 

ray with them; but he would not 
ied down: he stood quietly in a 
corner: he thought that prayer might 
be beneficial to others, but that he 


had no sort of concern with it.” 


On returning home from one of 
his irregular excursions, Mr. Scott 
found a letter from the Secretary of 
the Lock Hospital, informing him of 
the Governors’ intention to appoint 
a person to the office of Morning 
Preacher to the Chapel, and visiting 
Chaplain to the patients: and in- 
viting him to come to town, and to 
give them the opportunity of hearing 
him. With much doubt and hesita- 
tion he obeyed the wish of the Go- 
vernors, and with considerable re- 
luctance accepted the appointment. 
The difficulties of his new situation 
were at first in a great measure un- 
known to him: but when he found 
how prevalent among the congrega- 
tion at that time was the spirit of 
party, and how little reliance could 
be placed upon some who appeared 
in the first instance to be his warm- 


Marcu, 


est friends, he expressed a strong 
apprehension that he had acted pre- 
cipitately, and a conviction that if 
he had been duly informed concern- 
ing the situation, he should have 


thought it madness to engage in such 


a service. 

Yet to this step, humanly speak- 
ing, we are indebted for a most ef- 
fective stand in London against a 
meagre and corrupt representation 
of Christianity, and for his invalua- 
ble commentary on the holy scrip- 
tures. 

We cannot but notice once again 
the amount of his clerical income. 
“My salary at the Lock,” he tells 
us, “was no more than #80 a year, 
nearly £40 of which was necessary 
for rent and taxes.” 

For a specimen of his Sunday la- 
bours, we insert the following state- 
ment, made by a visitant at his 
house. 


* At four o’clock in the morning of 


every alternate’ Sunday, winter as well as 
summer, the watchman gave one heavy 
knock at the door, and Mr. Scott and an 
old maid servant arose—for he could not 
go out without his breakfast. He then 
set forth to meet a congregation at a 
church in Lothbury, about three miles 
and a half off—I rather think the only 
church in London attended so early as 
six o’clock in the morning. I think he 
had from two to three hundred auditors, 
and administered the sacrament each time. 
He used to observe, that, if at any time, 
in his early walk through the streets in 
the depth of winter, he was tempted to 
complain, the view of the newsmen equally 
alert, and for a very different object, 
changed his repinings into thanksgivings. 
—From the city he returned home, and 
about ten o’clock assembled his family to 
prayers: immediately after which he pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where he perform- 
ed the whole service, with the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament on the alternate 
Sundays when he did not go to Lothbury. 
His sermons, you know, were most inge- 
niously brought into an exact hour; just 
about the same time, as I have heard him 
say, being spent in composing them. 1} 
well remember accompanying him to the 
afternoon church in Bread street, (nearly 
as far as Lothbury,) after his taking his 
dinner without sitting down. On this oc- 
casion I hired a hackney-coach; but he 
desired me not to speak, as he took that 
time to prepare his sermon. I have cal- 
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culated that he could not go much less 
than fourteen miles in the day, frequently 
the whole of it on foot, besides the three 
services, and at times a fourth sermon at 
Long-acre chapel, or elsewhere, on his 
way home in the evening; and then he 
concluded the whole with family prayer, 
and that not a very short one. Consider- 
ing his bilious and asthmatick habit, this 
was immense labour! And all this I knew 
him do very soon after, if not the very 
next Sunday after, he had broken a rib 
by falling down the cabin-stairs of a Mar- 
gate packet; and it seemed to me as if he 
passed few weeks without taking an eme- 
tick! But his heart was in his work; and 
I never saw a more devoted Christian.” 
pp. 229, 230. 


As to his medical management, 
Cowper had observed concerning him 
some time before— 

““¢Mr. Scott has been ill almost ever 
since you left us; and last Saturday, as on 
many foregoing Saturdays, was obliged 
to clap ona blister, by way of preparation 
for his Sunday labours. He cannot draw 
breath upon any other terms.—If holy or- 
ders were always conferred upon such 
conditions, I question but even bishopricks 
themselves would want an occupant. But 
he is easy and cheerful.’” p. 168. 


Truly, if every clergyman had to 
pass such Sundays as Mr. Scott, 
there would be as rapid a succession 
as the greatest lover of new preach- 
ers could desire. 

With all this work, however, con- 
stantly on his hands, and an alter- 
nate lecture at the chapel of the 
Lock Hospital every Wednesday 
evening, it seems that he still thought 
himself equal to additional labour ; 
and therefore requested permission 
of the governors to preach every 
Friday evening. The congregation 
which might be expected to attend, 
was very generally ultra-Calvinis- 
tick; and, as he commenced with 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, they 
endured him with much toleration 
through the first three chapters ; but 
when he came to the practical part 
of the Epistle, these hopeful religion- 
ists rapidly disappeared: he lost ir- 
recoverably one-half of his congre- 
gation, and the criticks gave out, 
not very candidly, that he had 
changed his principles, and had be- 
come an Arminian. In a word, he 
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became as unpopular as St. Paul 
himself would have been under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

It is—we scarcely know whether 
to say—more ludicrous or afflicting, 
to see such pretenders to theology, 
who were about as well qualified to 
settle questions in divinity as to de- 
cide law-suits in the moon, pre- 
suming to sit in judgment upon a 
minister like’ Mr. Scott! As, how- 
ever, there is proverbially no hatred 
like theological hatred, so there is 
no folly like theological folly. It 
may indeed rarely happen that the 
fidelity of a minister renders him 
quite as unpopular as was the subject 
of these memoirs about this period 
at the Lock: but characters like 
those with whom he had to contend 
are to be found in every age of the 
church, and are a grievous hindrance 
to every minister who is determined 
to declare “the whole counsel of 
God ;” merging no point of doctrine 
or practice for the sake of worldly 
ease or conformity. 

During this time, Mr. Scott’s whole 
comfort, as a minister, was derived 
from his labours in the hospital ; and 
having discovered how incomplete 
was the institution, he set himself 
with his characteristick activity to 
form the plan of an asylum for the 
reception of the unhappy inmates of 
the Lock, when they should express 
a wish to that effect, on their leaving 
the hospital. On this subject he 
wrote and published a pamphlet, 
which he left with his own hands at 
the doors of most of the nobility and 


principal gentry in town. The expe-- 
riment succeeded; and institutions - 


on the same general principle have 
since been formed at Dublin, Bristol, 
Hull, and other places. 

While thus busily occupied in dis- 
charging his various duties, and ren- 
dering himself useful in every wav 
open to so obscure and unpopular a 
person, we find him in 1787 directing 
his attention to the scarcity of Bibles 
in the principality of Wales. By 
the assistance of benevolent indivi- 
duals, and the aid of publick socie- 
ties, something was done toward the 
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relief of their distress; and the at- 
tempts made at this period were ne- 
ver wholly remitted, till they issued 
in the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Mr. Owen’s 
first extract from Mr. Scott’s letters 
on that occasion bears date May 15, 
1787, and implies a prior commnni- 
cation from Wales: this has been 
found among Mr. Scott’s papers, and 
published in : his Life. 

We come now to his commentary 
on the scriptures. By diligent and 
humble study of the word of God he 
had become well conversant with the 
sacred writings ; and a proposal was 
made to him to write notes on the 
scriptures to be published with the 
sacred text in weekly numbers. The 
difficulties arid embarrassments which 
he met with in the prosecution of 
this work would have been sufficient 
to deter almost any other man, under 
similar circumstances, from perse- 
vering in the design: but Mr. Scott 
was not of a character to abandon 
any attempt, which was likely to 
bring glory to God and to be benefi- 
cial to mankind ; and in the midst of 
severe privations, harassing per- 
plexities, and repeated attacks of 
painful indisposition, with a mind al- 
most overwhelmed with incessant 
occupation, and a frame nearly ex- 
hausted for want of necessary repose, 
he nobly held on his way, till this 


his great work was fairly before the 
publick. 


“The first edition of this work, com- 
pleted in 1792, consisted originally of 
three thousand copies: but, after all that 
remained of it had been sold in 1798, for 
4501, (the retail price of little more than 
one hundred copies), it continued to be 
reprinted, as different parts were wanted, 
by the purchaser, and afterwards by others 
into whose hands it came, and who adver- 
tised their reprints as a third edition ; and 
was sold exclusively till 1802, and then 


jointly with my father’s editions till 1814: 


so that it is making a low calculation to 
say, that it extended to five thousand co- 
pies. The first edition with references, 
commenced in 1802, and completed in 
1809, consisted of two thousand : the se- 
cond begun in 1807, and finished in 1811, 
of the same number: the third, which 
was in the course of publication from 
1812 to 1814, of three thousand. The 


MARCH, 


edition, on the revision of which the au- 
thor laboured from the year 1818 till the 
very commencement of his last illness, 
and which is just completed, is in stereo- 
type; and forms, I presume, the largest 
work ever submitted to that process. 
The copy was fully prepared by himself 


for the press to the end of 2 Timothy i,’ 


2: and for the remainder he left a copy 
of the preceding edition, corrected, though 
less perfectly, to the very end of Revela- 
tion; from which the work has been 
finished, according to his own final di- 
rections, and in concert with his family, 
under the care of a person who had been 
his literary assistant in carrying it on, and 
in whom he placed entire confidence. 

** Besides these English editions, anount- 
ing to at least twelve thousand copies, | 
have received, from an American booksel- 
ler of respectability, the particulars of 
eight editions printed within the territo- 
ries of the United States, at Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and Hartford, from the 
year 1808 to 1819, amounting to twenty- 
five thousand two hundred and fifty co- 
pies: besides an edition of the sacred text 
only with my father’s references, contents 
of chapters, and introductions to the seve- 
ral books of scripture. 

** The retail price of all the English co- 
pies, taking their number as above stated 
(which I believe to be short of the truth), 


would, [ find, amount to the sum of 


67,600/.; that of the American copies, to 
132,3002. ; making together 199,900/. Pro- 
bably no theological work can be pointed 
out, which produced, by its sale during 
the author’s life-time, an equal sum.” pp. 


289, 290. 

The Commentary being completed 
in 1792, this indefatigable writer lost 
no time in attacking the infidel and 
anarchical principles which were 
then widely diffused in the nation: 
and his “statement of the scripture 
doctrine in respect of civil govern- 
ment and the duties of subjects, ? 
with two other publications directed 
against the writings of Paine, were 
of considerable service at that mo- 
mentous crisis. ‘Two of these pieces 
were repeatedly printed: and the 
answer to Paine was circulated 
widely in America as well as in 
England. In the ten fellowing years 
he produced his essays and sermons. 
The latter were undertaken by de- 
sire of Mr. H. Thornton and Mr. 
Wilberforce. The former contain a 
brief but admirable compendium of 
Christian theology. 
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We have already seen Mr. Scott 
unconsciously leading the way to 
the formation of that great institu- 
tion the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; and we find him in 1800, 
with several other distinguished in- 
dividuals, promoting the establish- 
ment of the “Church Missionary 
Society.” To have had any share 
in forming either of these noble in- 
stitutions, might be a matter of most 
gratifying reflection to any indivi- 
dual, who witnessed even their ear- 
liest efforts: to have contributed in 
some measure to the formation of 
both, and then to behold them, as 
Mr. Scott had the happiness to do, 
rising in successive years from hum- 
ble beginnings to unexampled use- 
fulness and importance, with pros- 
pects of benefit continually extend- 
ing, and resources growing and in- 
creasing beyond the most sanguine 
expectation ;—these things must t have 
imparted to the mind of this venera- 
ble man a pure and sacred pleasure, 
which no earthly considerations could 
either give or take away: and if we 
advert for one moment to the delight 
with which he once expressed him- 
self at an anniversary meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society, while 
contrasting the former apathy of the 
Christian publick, with the efforts 
now made by Bible and Missionary 
Sicieties to diffuse the knowledge of 
the gospel, we doubt not that many 
can recollect the circumstance and 
bear testimony to the truth of the 
observation. 

It is frequently urged as an argu- 
ment against persons who aim at 
a great “object, and are anxious to 
extend the light of Christianity 
among distant nations, that they 
overlook the little matters immedi- 
ately before them, and neglect the 
means of doing sod to those who 
are fairly within. their reach. Not 
such certainly was the character of 
Mr. Scott: he was instant in season 
and out of season, and lost no op- 
portunity to warn and to preach 
wherever there was the slightest 
prospect of a beneficial result. A 
“Margate packet is perhaps not ex- 
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actly the place which clergymen in 
general would consider as the most 
promising sphere of usefulness: Mr. 
Scott, however, having occasion, on 
account of some family indispost- 
tion, to take numerous voyages by 
these vessels, did not find himself 
even here out of his element ; he ea- 
sily introduced subjects of religions 
conversation,and the attention which 
he sought, he for the most part rea- 
dily obtained. Whether he were 
eminently successful or not, he at 
least had the satisfaction of attempt- 
ing to do good; and so popular was 
he with the sailors, that they always 
welcomed him, arid described him as 
“the rentleman whom nothing could 
make angry.” 

As a specimen of the coarseness 
with which on these occasions he was 
sometimes assailed, we are furnished 
with the following anecdote. 


“A man, who it appeared was a brewer 
in London, having for some time endea- 
voured, in his way, to support the cause 
of irreligion, and feeling himself foiled by 
my father’s arguments and animadversions, 
at length so far lost his temper, as to wish 
that he *had him, and a dozen more such 
persons, at his disposal—he would boil 
them in his copper!’ Such an ebullition 
had, of course, the effect of raising the 
voice of the whole company against its 
author; who, in consequence, withdrew, 
and was seen no more during the remain- 
der of the voyage. 

“On other occasions, the result was very 
different; and once, at least, at the gene- 
ral request of the company, he expounded 
and prayed with them in the cabin, while 
the vessel lay at anchor.” p. 516. 


The subjoined extract is from a 
letter written, after a severe attack 
of illness, to his son: it exhibits in 
a striking manner the state of his 
mind at that period—1797. 


“During almost sixteen years’ continu- 
ance in London, though often greatly in- 
disposed, I have never once before been 
prevented officiating on the Sunday: but 
I have now done nothing since Wednes- 
day se’enight in the evening. I have not 
been able even to pray in the family till 
last night, and then with great difficulty. 
In the former part of life, I had many 
more violent and long continued fevers : 
but Ihave not been so ill, since I had a 
nervous fever in Shropshire, in 1783; and, 
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as far as I can recollect, I never had so vi- 
olent an attack of the asthma before. For 
many hours of two successive nights, it 
was all but absolute suffocation; and the 
sense and dread of that were continually 
present to my mind. Yet, bless the Lord, 
{ was not left either to murmur or des- 
pond. I had very serious apprehensions 
of immediate death; though I said nothing 
to those around me: and all my cares, 
plans, hopes (as to this world), and every 
thing, except my wife and children, seem- 
ed quite out of sight. I had not any sen- 
sible comfort; yet [thought of dying with- 
out emotion, though the idea of dying by 
suffocation seemed formidable. I felt the 
grand concern to be safe; and was will- 
ing to leave all below, to have done with 
suffering, sin and temptation. I did not 
feel much of what the Apostle mentions, 
of prsinine to be with Christ; and I was 
convinced, for that very reason that my 
Christianity was of a small growth: yet I 
trusted that it was genuine. I tried to 
commit all I loved, and all I had laboured 
to effect, into the Lord’s hands: and I 
thought of recovering, as a sailor, just 
about to enter harbour, would of being 
ordered out to sea again. Yet I was will- 
ing, if the Lord saw good. This was 
about the state of my mind. I could con- 
tusedly recollect very many things to be 
humbled for, and ashamed of; but no- 
thing that impeached the sincerity of my 
professed faith in Christ, and love to him: 
and, though conscious of very many faults 
and imperfections in my ministry, I was 
also conscious, that I had honestly sought 
to glorify God, and save souls, in preter- 
ence to all worldly interests. My hope 
was that of a sinner, throughout saved by 
grace: yet I was satisfied, that the aim of 
my heart, and the tenor of my conduct, 
since I professed the gospel, evidenced 
that I had built on the sole foundation by 
a living faith. When I die, it is not to be 
expected, that I should be able to declare 
my views and experiences ; and therefore 
1 commit these things to paper, as what 
passed in my mind when I had serious 
apprehensions of dying. 

“It pleased God, however, at length to 
bless the means, and repeated emeticks, 
blisters, &c. abated the paroxysm: yet the 
lungs were left in such a state, and I had 
so strong a fever, that, for almost ten days, 
I tasted neither animal food nor fermented 
liquor, except a spoonful of wine two or 
three times, by way of trial, which always 
disagreed with me. So that, altogether, 
I have been reduced very low : but, thank 
God, the fever yielded to medicine ; and 
[ have now nothing remaining of my dis- 
order, but the languor, and a sort of irri- 
table state of the lungs, which chiefly 
troubles me by preventing me from sleep- 


Manrcn, 


ing. In other respects I am amazingly re- 
covered, and relish my food better than [ 
have done for months past. I am, how- 
ever, advancing in years; and this attack 
will probably have some effect upon my 
plans, so far as to make me backward to 
undertake all that labour, which I had 
some thoughts of. But wherever, or how 
long, or in whatever way, I may be em- 

loyed, I never felt so deeply convinced 
in my life, that being employed, as a minis- 
ter, is the only thing worth living for. 
The vanity of all worldly possessions, dis- 
tinctions, connexions, and enjoyments, 
never so forcibly impressed my mind, as 
on this occasion. The folly of shrinking 
from that hardship or suffering, which 
the frown or scorn of men can inflict on 
us, for faithfulness, appeared extreme ; 
when I felt how easily God could inflict 
far sharper sufferings, if he saw good. 
The reality and importance of eternal 
things shone on the scenes around me ; 
so that the crowds of noble and affluent 
sinners, following the steps of the rich 
man in the gospel, appeared the most 
miserable of wretches. ‘Transient pain 
taught me emphatically the value of deli- 
verance from eternal misery ; and endear- 
ed the love of the Deliverer, who volun- 
tarily endured such pain and agony for us 
vile sinners, The evil of sin, the happi- 
ness of the poorest true Christian, and the 
little consequence of the smoothness or 
ruggedness of the path, provided we 
come to heaven at last; these things, and 
others connected with them, have not, for 
many years at least, so impressed my 
mind. The Friday evening before I was 
taken ill, I preached on the text, ‘ Follow 
holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.’ But I did not properly dwell 
on the Lord’s method of making us par- 
takers of his holiness: so he has since 
preached to me on the subject. And, 
as I now think little of the distress and 
pain attending the remedies used for my 
body (the pain is all past), because I hope 
I shall have the subsequent benefit of bet- 
ter health; how little should I think of the 
sharpest sufferings I can here go through, 
if the health of my soul be forwarded, 
and, at length, perfected, by means of 
them: or rather how ought I to bless and 
thank God for them all! Pray for me, 
that I may not lose these impressions ; but, 
if spared, may live, and preach, and pray, 
and write, in a manner, somewhat less 
unsuitable to the vastly important services 
I am engaged in: for who can be sufficient 
for these things? 1 rejoiced, and blessed 
God, when I recollected that he had put 
you into this high office of the ministry. 
O may he preserve you from the snares, 
and smiles, and frewns of the world; 
from the fascinations and delusions, fronv 
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the lukewarmness, and evangelical for- 
mality, and attachment to secular inter- 
ests, which are -sanctioned too much in 
the church! May you be a wiser, holier, 
more faithful, and more useful minister, 
than ever I have been! O keep the con- 
cluding scene in view every step of the 
way; and judge of every thing by it. 
The evils I have protested against in 
health appeared to me far, far more per- 
nicious, as I lay gasping for breath, than 
before : and I seem to rejoice in the hope 
of entering further protests against them. 
But I must stop my pen, or I shall hurt 
myself. You will excuse the overflowings 
of my heart at this time: it never was 
more full of love for you ....My love 
and blessing to my daughter, (God bless 
and prosper you, in the best sense! 
Your truly affectionate father, 

“ Tuomas Scott.” 
pp. 349—333. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


— 


Extract from the Eclectic Review jor De- 
cember, 1822. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF WALTER VENNING, ESQ. a Mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Lon- 
don Society for the Improvement 
of Prison Discipline. By Richard 
RKnill. With a Preface by Robert 
Winter, D.D. 8vo. pp. 102. (2 
plates.) Price 7s. 6d. London, 


1822, 


We have adverted in a former ar- 
ticle to the subject of this highly in- 
teresting memoir; and if any of our 
readers should hitherto have been 
unacquainted with the name of 
Walter Venning, they will now 
learn, that it is not without just rea- 
son that we have ranked him in the 
illustrious company of saints and 
philanthropists. 

Walter Venning was born of pi- 
ous parents, at Totness, in Devon- 
shire, on the 15th of November, 
1781. Before he had completed his 
eighteenth year, he left England for 
St. Petersburgh, where a near relative 
of his was established as a merchant, 
with whom he remained for nearly 
nine years. In that splendid and 
dissipated city, removed from the 
restraints of the parental roof, and 
surrounded with allurements to vice, 
in the midst of irreligious associates, 


his educational prejudices retained 
a happy hold upon his mind. The 
instructions and holy example of his 
father operated as a constant check 
upon his passions; and after he be- 
came a Christian, he has often said 
to his friends: “I can never praise 
God sufficiently for a religious edu- 
cation: it restrained me from vice, 
and kept me from ruin.” But during 
his stay in Russia, though he often 
felt the unsatisfying nature of world- 
ly pleasures, he remained a stranger 
to the power of religion. He left 
St. Petersburgh in 1807, and soon 
after his arrival in England, his ve- 
nerable father died; a circumstance 
which is believed to have tended 
very powerfully to recal him to a 
sense of the importance of religion. 
He now read the scriptures with real 
solicitude, and sought after truth 
like a man in earnest. 


**A beloved sister still recollects with 
what emotion he one day said to her, 
‘What good thing must I do, that I may 
inherit eternal life”? She instantly re- 
plied, in the language of the Saviour, 
‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent.’ He paused, 
and meditated, and appeared astonished 
at the simplicity of the plan of salvation : 
and from this period, he gradually em- 
braced the truths and consolations of the 
gospel.” 


In the autumn of 1811, he became 
a member of the Dissenting church 
in London, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Dr. Winter, to whom he 
always expressed a sense of deep 
obligation. With all the ardour and 
zeal of his character, he now engaged 
in the Society for visiting and reliev- 
ing the sick poor, connected with 
that church; and the habit of reliev- 
ing the poor, and praying with the 
sick and dying, thus acquired, no 
doubt laid the basis of those more 
extensive exertions on behalf of the 
guilty and the miserable, which dis- 
tinguished the latter years of his life. 

In the year 1815, he became a 
member of the Society, then just 
formed, for the Improvement of Pri- 
son Discipline, and the Reformation 
of Juvenile Offenders. ‘The first ob- 
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ject of that Society was, to discover 
the causes of the alarming increase 
of juvenile delinquency, with a view 
to suggest some means of checking 
the evil ; for which purpose, a per- 
sonal investigation of the cases of 
youthful offenders became necessary. 
Accordingly, every prison of the me- 
tropolis was visited once or twice a 
week during a very considerable pe- 
riod; and the case of every culprit 
under a certain age, was searched 
out in all its details. The parentage 
of the offender, his means of honest 
subsistence, what education he had 
received, the apparent origin of his 
delinquency, the length of time he 
had been in the commission of crime, 
his accomplices, places of resort, and 
moral behaviour since imprisonment, 
were all carefully elicited; and the 
information thus obtained, formed an 
invaluable mass of evidence, on 
which the future plans and recom- 
mendations of the Society were 
founded. In the prosecution of these 
inquiries, Many instances came to 
the knowledge of the visiters, of lads 
whose cases called for benevolent 
interference; and a very considera- 
ble number have been ultimately re- 
stored to the community, by what 
may be called a collateral effect of 
these prison visits, their ulterior ob- 
ject being rather the prevention of 
crime by attacking the growing evil 
in its source, and ‘the reformation of 
prison discipline. Mr. Venning, dur- 
ing his residence in England, was one 
of the most indefatigable and perse- 
vering in these benevolent investi- 
gations. Much of his time was spent 
in visiting the prisons of the metro- 
polis; and he availed himself of his 
access to their wretched inmates, to 
impart religious instruction, when he 
could administer no other solace to 
the offender. One singularly happy 
instance of success in these labours, 
which greatly encouraged him, is re- 
lated in this memoir. 


“In one of the visits to the Prison in 
Cold Bath Fields, he perceived amid the 
culprits, a fine lad of engaging manners 
and prepossessing countenance. Being 
struck with his appearance, he inquired 
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particularly into his case, and found, after 
the most minute investigation, that he was 
imprisoned for the first offence. Anxious 
to snatch this juvenile offender from the 
jaws of ruin, he paid particular attention 
to him, giving him instruction, watching 
his conduct, and looking for marks of con- 
trition. In this he happily succeeded, 
and the lad was afterwards placed with a 
respectable tradesman in the metropolis. 
His conduct with his master, has invaria- 
bly proved that Mr. Venning was not mis- 
taken. During his last stay at St. Peters- 
burgh, he received a letter from this 
youth, expressing all the feelings of a 
grateful heart to his benefactor and delli- 
verer. The circumstance operated on 
Mr. Venning’s mind in the most powerful 
manner, and so encouraged him, that 
when he was once inviting a young gen- 
tleman to engage in the same benevolent 
labours, he said to him, * Only succeed in 
reclaiming one offender, and it will make 
you a prison man for life.’ ” 


In May, 1817, Mr. Venning re- 
turned to St. Petersburgh, partly and 
ostensibly, we believe, “for commer- 
cial purposes, but having chiefly in 
view those higher objects. which now 
occupied thé supreme place in his 
regard. When formerly a resident 
in that gay capital, he had mixed in 
the circles of fashion and dissipation, 
and he wished for an opportunity of 
showing, in the face of his former as- 
sociates, that he was “not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ,” and, it might 
be, of reclaiming some of those 
friends whom he remembered with 
painful interest, from thoughtless- 
ness and infidelity. Ten years had 
not effaced the recollections which 
attached him to a country where he 
had passed the first years of man- 
hood; and what strengthened the 
impulse he felt to return for a short 
time, was, his desire to carry into 
operation there, if possible, the phi- 
lanthrepic plans of the Society in 
England. He had for a fellow pas- 
senger the Rev. Edward Stallybrass, 
going out as a missionary to the 
Mongolian tribes in Siberia. 

Various circumstances conspired 
to protract his stay in Russia, beyond 
his original intention. 


** One reason was, the cordial reception 
which he met with from a near relative, 
whose mind he was most happy to find 
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increasingly open to those great truths 
which he himself had received. Another 
was, the greatly improved state of reli- 
gious society in St. Petersburg. A third 
in connexion with this, was the enlarged 
opening which he there perceived for all 
plans of promoting religion, through the 
wonderful exertions of the Bible Society, 
and the fourth was, the opportunity of ac- 
tive usefulness which he found in his fa- 
vourite employment of visiting prisons, 
both in the metropolis and other parts of 
the empire.” 


Mr. Venning met with the warm- 
est encouragement from his excel- 
lency Prince Galitzin; and on re- 
ceiving his assurances of favour and 
support, he resolved to decline all 
commercial business, and even to 
avoid the appearance of it by not at- 
tending the exchange, in order that 
he might devote himself entirely to 
his philanthropic plans, and “think 
of nothing besides prisons.” When 
the Imperial Court removed for a 
season to Moscow in the beginning 
of 1818, Prince Galitzin invited Mr. 
Venning thither, to explore the pri- 
sons of that city, with which he rea- 
dily complied. He was there intro- 
duced to the Princess Mestchersky, 
who entered most cordially into his 
views, accompanied him in his first 
visit to the prisons of Moscow, and 
remained his warm supporter in all 
his benevolent labours. She also 
translated into Russ, the memorial 
drawn up by Mr. Venning on the 
subject of prison discipline, together 
with the plan of a proposed society 
for thejcare of prisons in the Rus- 
sian capital, which were laid before 
the Emperor by Prince Galitzin, and 
obtained the Imperial sanction. A 
letter from Mr. Venning to Sam. 
Hoare, jun. Esq. the chairman of the 
Prison Discipline Society, dated St. 
Petersburg, Oct. 15, N.S. 1819, an- 
nounces the first general meeting of 
the Society for the Care of Prisons, 
at the residence of its president 
Prince Galitzin. 

“The day of our meeting,” he says, 
““was very remarkable, it being that day 
six years that the French were driven out 
of Moscow. The apartment in which we 


sat, was hung round with the portraits of 
the most distinguished characters of the 
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country, both statesmen and generals; 
among whom I observed the brave Field 
Marshal Kutusoff, whose amiable daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Tolstoy, will, I. expect, soon 
prove a second Mrs, Fry.” 


The Metropolitan of Novogorod 
and St. Petersburg, the Archbishop 
of Twer, and their Excellencies 
Count Lieven and Baron Vittenghoff, 
were appointed Vice Presidents of 
the Gentlemen’s Committee; and 
her Excellency, Mrs. Kazadavloff, 
widow of the late Minister of State 
for the Interior, President of the La- 
dies’ Committee. Mr. Venning thus 
concludes the letter containing the 
account of the General Meeting. 


“All the members were divided into 
sub-cummittees of inspection, &c. All 
were anxious to be employed in some 
way or other in this benevolent work; 
and the truly pious Mrs. Kazadavloff ac- 
tually engaged me with tears in her eyes 
to go with her into the prisons, where, 
she says, with the blessing of God, she 
will endeavour to do some good. The 
prospect of being so benevolently em- 
ployed, has cheered her spirits, which had 
been greatly depressed by the decease of 
her late husband. 

“The ship is just come, which I sup- 
pose has brought the tablet of the like- 
ness of Howard for the Emperor. I have 
now made up my mind to pass this win- 
ter in Russia, as it bids fair to be the most 
active and the most happy of my life.” 


Mrs. Kazadavloff died the year fol- 
lowing, on the birth-day of her hus- 
band, according to her wish and pre- 
sentiment that she should expire on 
that day. 

Mr. Venning next turned his at- 
tention to the state of the prisons at 
Cronstadt, and having received his 
Imperial Majesty’s. sanction, he took 
the first opportunity of proceeding 
to that place. In July, 1820, an 
auxiliary Prison Committee was es- 
tablished there. 

“ The large and elegant hall,” Mr. Ven- 
ning writes, “in which we met, was at the 
appointed hour filled with naval officers; 
and the orchestra contained companies of 
sailors, who were permitted to come, de- 
ing all members of the Cronstadt Bible So- 
ciety—a circumstance which to my mind 
rendered their appearance peculiarly 
pleasing. 

“The clergy of Cronstadt were also 
there, and when the service according to 
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the Greek church had been performed, 

the Admiral (Korabka) rose, and read an 
aimirable letter from Prince Galitzin on 
the prison subject, in which the beloved 
monarch’s pleasure was declared relative 
to this Committee. After the letter was 
read, the Admiral delivered an appropri- 
ate speech, in which he enlarged on the 
usefulness of such an institution; and, as 
a stimulus to action, he adv erted to the 
indefatigable labours of the illustrious 
Howard, whose benevolent career was 
ended by death at Cherson. By this 
speech you will perceive that the glorious 
example of Howard still continues to an- 
imate a grateful nation, which seems to 
seek occasions to do justice to the memo- 
ry of that greatman...... After the meet- 
ing, we dined with several of the mem- 
bers under the hospitable roof of Mr. Ber- 
lofsky, with whom we resided. He is the 
treasurer of the Bible Society in Cron- 
stadt; and wherever we find a true friend 
of that kindred Institution, we are sure to 
find a prison man. I must mention that 
the Russian Bible Society has resolved to 
supply the Prison Society with Bibles and 
Testaments for the use of the prisoners, 
gratis. When we had dined, we all visit- 
ed the Naval Hospital. It occurred to me 
that the sick were not supplied with the 
scriptures, and I proposed that we should 
take with us a good supply of the Four 
Gospels and the Acts, printed in the Sla- 
vonian and modern Russ. According- 
ly, Dr. Pinkerton and I supplied every 
ward through which we passed, being in 
all fifty-eight. Here also I distributed the 
remainder of my tracts. By this plan, 
1217 sick men were furnished with the 
means of obtaining everlasting life. The 
poor fellows were soon observed to as- 
semble together in groups, and to press 
on one another to hear the word of God 
—some of them with a tract, and others 
with a Testament, reading aloud to those 


who rejoiced to hear the great truths cf 


the gospel. We also visited the Lying-in 
Hospital, and another for unfortunate wo- 
men, and supplied them with the holy 
scriptures. lt would have cheered your 
heart to have been with us. 

“The Emperor purposes to return to 
his capital from Warsaw next October, 
when the plan of the new prison that has 
been drawn under my direction, will be 
laid before him, which, if his Mz jesty ap- 
proves, will be carried into execution 
without delay. Thus, my dear friend, the 
Divine blessing seems to attend every 
step we take in our heavenly work...... 
{ am now on the eve of my departure 
from Russia. This morning I called on the 
dear Prince Galitzin, to take leave of him, 
and to thank him for all his kindness.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, on 
the 6th of August, 1820, Mr. Ven- 
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ning sailed for Copenhagen on his 
return to his native land, in the 
American brig George; his intention 
being to visit the prisons and hospi- 
tals in that capital, and, if practica- 
ble, to establish a Prison Society 
there. For this purpose, he was 
furnished with letters of introduc- 
tion from Prince Galitzin to power- 
ful individuals in Denmark. But, on 
the fifth day, the ship m which he 
had embarked, struck on a reef of 
rocks called Roth Scar, in the Gulf 
of Finland. After every attempt 
had been made in vain to get her off, 
the crew were obliged to take to the 
boats, and they were picked up at 
last by a Bremen vessel bound for 
Cronstadt. Here Mr. Venning was 
taken seriously ill, and, after losing 
his passage to Copenhagen in ano- 
ther vessel, was ultimately compell- 
ed to return to St. Petersburg. 
“Thus,” said his illustrious friend 
Prince Galitzin, in an address to the 
Prison Committee at the annual 
meeting subsequent to his death, 
“The Almighty Disposer of events or- 
dained that he should lay down the frail 
tabernacle of his body here, in order to be 
clothed with an eternal one not made 
with hands—that he should here finish his 
earthly career, in order to commence ano- 


ther in our Father’s kingdom, which is on 
high.” 


During the whole autumn, Mr. Ven- 
ning was looking out for a fit oppor- 
tunity to depart; but adverse winds 
compelled him to remain in Russia. 
About three weeks before his death, 
he went as usual to the prison, ac- 
companied with another member of 
the Visiting Committee. At this time, 
there was a male prisoner lying dan- 
gerously ill of typhus fever. Both 
the visiters caught the disorder. 
Mr. Venning’s companion was first 
seized, and was at one time given 
over by the physicians; but he re- 
covered, and is still actively engaged 
in his benevolent labours. Mr. Ven- 
ning’s complaint began with a cold ; 
it rapidly increased; and on the 29d 
of January, 1821, he expired, in the 
presence of Dr. Patterson and some 
other Christian friends. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, his remains were 
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committed to the grave; and among 
those who assembled to pay their 
last tribute to his memory, were 
Prince Galitzin and several other 
Russian noblemen, the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Charles Bagott, with 
his suite, and all the members of the 
Prison Committee. A simple monu- 
ment, at the suggestion of Prince 
Galitzin, is erected over his remains, 
presenting, on the principal side, a 
bas-relief, in which Mr. Venning is 
represented entering a prison with a 
Bible in his hand: under it, in Russ 
and English, are the following pas- 
sages from scripture: “I was sick 
and ye visited me: I was in prison 
and ye came unto me.”—“And I 
heard a voice from Heaven saying 
unto me, Write, Blessed are the 
dead,” &c. On the reverse side, in 
Russ only, is the following inscrip- 
tion. 


“The Society of St. Petersburg for 
the Improvement of Prisons, have raised 
this monument to the memory of their be- 
loved co-labourer, Walter Venning, co- 
patriot (countryman?) of Howard, and 
tounder of the Prison Institutions of this 
country. He was born in Noy. 1781, and 
died in the Lord Jesus Christ, on the 10th 
of January, 1821.” 


It is not a little remarkable, that 
“while,” as the illustrious president 
remarked, “ Russia has to show near 
one frontier the-ashes of his coun- 
tryman,” who fell a victim to his 
philanthropy, at another extremity 
of that vast empire, this simple me- 
morial records the labours of “a se- 
cond Howard,” cut off in the prime 
of life and the midst of usefulness, 
by a similar dispensation of Provi- 
dence. These are the men who il- 
lustrate the Christian character, and 
endear to foreign nations the Eng- 
lish name. 

A portrait of Mr. Venning, and a 
view of his monument, are annexed to 
the present memoir; but we regret 
that by this means the price of the 
tract should have been rendered some- 
what exorbitant. Of the memoir it- 
self, we cannot say much. Mr. Knill 
appears to have laboured under some 
disadvantages in writing it, and we 
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are under obligations to him for 
what he has presented to us. But 
we should have been glad of more 
details in the place of some of the 
reflections; and these, we should 
have thought, might have been ob- 
tained from Dr. Patterson or some 
of his more intimate fellow labourers. 
A greater distinctness, too, might. 
have been given to the outlines of his 
character. ‘These were, if we mis- 
take not, a singular meekness and ~ 
even diffidence, not perhaps altoge- 
ther natural to him, for he was of a 
warm and enthusiastic temper, but 
the result of Christian humility and 
self-government; combined with an 
undeviating firmness and _perseve- 
rance in prosecuting his public un- 
dertakings. “No prospect of per- 
sonal danger,” as the Committee of 
the Prison Discipline Society re- 
mark, “no consideration of personal 
ease, could induce him to relax in 
his noble efforts.” In an extract 
which Mr. Knill says, not very judi- 
ciously, that he would have written 
in letters of gold, we find this excel- 
lent man complaining of his habitual 
slothfulness, and his too great fond- 
ness for luxurious living. Such con- 
fessions indicate both the tenderness 
of his conscience, and the high stand- 
ard which he had set before him; 
since nothing was more conspicuous 
than his constant activity in doing 
good, his steadiness, and his self-de- 
nial. “He sacrificed health, inter- 
est, comfort, and society, to encoun- 
ter vice, misery, disease, and even 
death.” But no trait was more con- _ 
spicuous in his character than the 
tenderness of his compassion. While 
he displayed no small degree of in- 
flexibility in his adherence to the 
principles of his conduct, his heart 
was alive to the softest appeals of 
human misery; “nor would he spare 
any effort to reform the vicious or 
befriend the forsaken.” One short 
extract from his private papers, will 
show both what was the main spring 
of his actions, and what was the mo- 
del which he proposed for his own 
imitation. It occurs in the shape of 
a meditation on that passage in the 
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xith of John: “Jesus saith unto his 
disciples, let us go into Judea. His 
disciples say unto him, Master, the 
Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
and goest thou thither again?” 


“ May I show the like intrepidity of soul 
in his service, taking all opportunities of 
performing the duties of life while the 
season of it lasts. Then, when the mght 
of death comes, it will close my eyes in 
peaceful slumbers, till the awful realities 
of the resurrection burst upon me, and 
Christ shall take all his faithful servants 
unto himself for ever.” 


Young has finely said: 


“ Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding 
Love, 
rhe grand morality is love of Thee.” 


As truly may it be said, true ortho- 
doxy consists in nothing more than 
in conformity to the Divine exem- 
plar. The highest designation we 
can bestow on the subject of these 
memoirs, is this: he was a follower 
of Christ. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN}; DESIGNED 
TO PROMOTE THEIR IMMEDIATE 
PIETY. BY SAMUEL NOTT, JR. eVew 
York: James Eastburn, E. Bliss 
and E. White, John P. Haven, 
D. H. Wickham, and J. Montgo- 
mery. 1825. pp. 160. 12mo. 


The author of this little volume 
was one of the first missionaries sent 
out to India, by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. After a residence there of 
several years, the loss of his health 
compelled him to return to his na- 
tive country. He appears, however, 
to have retained, unimpaired, his 
missionary spirit. ‘The work before 
us is introduced by an address to 
parents which begins thus: 


“TI heard a popular and pious minister 
the other day well remark, that the best 
test of a man’s missionary spirit, was in 
his own family ; and that there was little 
hope of exciting, and especially of keep- 
ing alive, a desire to send the gospel to 
the ends of the earth, in the minds of 
those people who have not yet the zeal 
and perseverance to go the length of their 
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own firesides, to carry its peace and piety 
to their own flesh and blood. A real de- 
sire that the gospel should be preached to 
every creature, will show itself at home; 
and every parent who feels it, will be a 
minister of mercy to his own children. 
The natural effect of his desires for them, 
will be to make him more earnestly seek 
the piety and salvation of all the families 
of the earth; but the reaction of his ef- 
forts abroad, will increase his earnestness 
and labour for his own peculiar charge at 
home. He that overreaches that which is 
at hand, and gets hold only of that which 
is far away, shows rather the incoherent 
dreamings of the sleeping, than the con- 
sistent doings of the waking man.” 


We live at a time strongly marked 
by the numerous plans which are de- 
vised, and the unusual pains which 
are taken, to convey appropriate re- 
ligious instruction and exhortation, 
to every class and description of the 
human family that has heretofore 
suffered by neglect—to Africans, to 
colliers, to sailors, to rivermen, to 
prisoners, to pagans, Jews, and Ma- 
hometans. For ourselves, we think 
that we see in this feature of the 
present times, not the least striking 
of many strong indications, that we 
are rapidly approaching the period, 
when “the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

Children, as a particular and most 
important class of immortal beings, 
have not been overlooked, in this re- 
cently awakened and excited exer- 
cise of Christian benevolence. The 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes, 
which have been lately and nume- 
rously formed in Britain and in this 
country, bear ample and honourable 
testimony, to the care and pains 
which have been employed to instil 
into the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, the principles of sound morals 
and of Christian piety. But the au- 
thor of the book before us is, so far 
as we know, the first* who has at- 


* Since penning the above, the writer 
has seen the following advertisement - 
“Published by Samuel T, Armstrong, No. 
50, Cornhill, Boston, and John P. Haven, 
182, Broadway, New York—Sermons av- 
DRESSED TO CaitpReN. By John Burder, 
A.M. son of the Rev. George Burder ot 














tempted to write sermons for chil- 
dren. For youth, volumes of such 
discourses have long since been pub- 
lished. Mr. Nott, however, is of the 
opinion that sermons may be so ma- 
naged as to be highly useful to those 
who are yet in what may be consi- 
dered the age of childhood. He 
suys— 


“The medium age which the author 
has had in view, is nine or ten years, 
With due parental explanation, he be- 
lieves these sermons may be made useful 
and interesting to those much younger; 
and that they also meet the case of those 
who are some years older. They have 
grown out of his habit of familiarly lec- 
turing to his own children when reading 
the scriptures with them; and out of lec- 
tures familiar and unpremeditated, at the 
quarterly meetings of ‘The New York 
Maternal Society ;’ at which meetings the 
mothers have gathered their children with 
them for instruction and prayer. The one 
first delivered on this occasion, was shortly 
atter written, and publishec under the title 
of *A Lecture on the first Psalm,’ and 
now with some alterations, forms the 7th 
of the following series. 

The author considers these sermons, 
therefore, as having already undergone 
the test of experiment, and feels some 
confidence, that what has been found in- 
telligible and interesting in parts, will not 
cease to be so, now they are combined 
together. 

“The sober name of sermons will not, 
it is hoped, doom the volume to neglect. 
It need not be thought impossible or even 
difficult to interest children in sermons, if 
they are suited to their case, and their ca- 
pacity; if they are brought home to their 
business and bosoms. ‘There is no need 
of supposing that children require the in- 
terest of continued and eventful narrative, 





London.” Of these sermons the editor 
of the Boston Recorder concludes a com- 
mendatory article by saying: “ The style 
of execution can be learned from compa- 
rison with no other work we have ever 
seen. It is incomparable.’ Whether Mr. 
Nott took the thought of writing sermons 
for children from seeing this work, or hear- 
ing of it, we know not—possibly the same 
thing occurred to both these good men 
about the same time, without any know- 
ledge of each other’s views or intentions. 
This we know has taken place in matters of 
science ; and it is equally probable that it 
should take place in the concerns of reli- 
gion, when they become the subject of 
much serious thought and inquiry 
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more than adults. Their minds are equally 
susceptible of pleasure and benefit from 
suitable direct communications ; they have 
all the faculties of the human soul, and it 
is but fair to suppose, that they, like 
others of their kind, will be most inter- 
ested in the just and proportionate use of 
them all, They are not monsters, to whose 
deformity we must minister by purveying 
to a predominant and overgrown faculty ; 
but each of them, men in miniature, 
whose complete and perfect growth we 
are to promote, by a judicious ministry to 
every part. 


How far the amiable “ confidence” 
expressed in this extract will be jus- 
tified by the event, we undertake not 
to pronounce or predict—Much will 
certainly depend, as the author re- 
marks, on what is done by parents. 
“These sermons (he says) will not 
fulfil their author’s intention, if they 
are left to work their own way into 
the understanding and affections of 
a child, but only when the father and 
the mother invite their attention, 
solve their difficulties, and encourage 
them in their progress.” 

We have, nevertheless, no hesita- 
tion in recommending, and that very 
earnestly, this little volume, to all 
Christian parents who have children 
growing up aruund them. We have 
ourselves perused it with much inter- 
est. Itis, in our judgment, as well 
adapted to answer the design pro- 
posed as it easily could be. The au- 
thor, we think, deserves the thanks 
of the religious publick, for the at- 
tempt he is making, in this untried 
way, to reach the minds of children 
with the precious truths of the gos- 
pel: and we hope, indeed, that he will 
receive better encouragement to pro- 
ceed with spirit in his benevolent 
enterprise, than any which he can de- 
rive from thanks or plaudits. 

Long have we been persuaded that 
all great changes in the human mind, 
and in established habits, must be 
effected, chiefly, by beginning with 
children and youth. Richard Baxter 
has somewhere given it as his opi- 
nion, that if Christian parents would 
fully perform their duty to their 
children, the publick preaching of 
the gospel would not be the ordinary 
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means made use of for the conver- 
sion of sinners—that is, that there 
would be a greater number of chil- 
dren savingly renewed, before they 
could be profited by publick preach- 
ing, than the number so renewed by 
the instrumentality of preaching. 
We are not exactly prepared to sub- 
scribe to this opinion; and yet we 
verily believe it points at more truth 
than has ever been thought of, by 
many who have not seriously consi- 
dered this subject. 

Family instruction, family govern- 


] Marca, 
ment, and family religion, must lic 
at the foundation of almost all that is 
cood, and stable, and auspicious, both 
in the church and in the state. We 
wish we had time and space to pur- 
sue this topick. We know indeed 
that it is with us such a favourite 
topick, that whenever we touch if, 
we are prone to be garrulous. But 
if we could speak upon it with ef- 
fect, we should think that the last 
breath of life could not be better ex- 
pended than in urging it. 
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On the 6th Oct. 1822, a tremendous 
volcano poured forth stones and lava 
from a mountain situated in the Beanjean 
Regencies, about 200 miles from Batavia. 
5000 natives were buried by the stones 
and ashes. 300 have been found most 
dreadfully burnt, and but faint hopes are 
entertained of the recovery of most of 
them. 7 


Two Greek youths, Fazlo Cavallizo, 
and Anastasius Caravilla, have arrived at 
Salem, in the brig America, from Malta 
and Gibraltar.—They have been sent to 
this country to be educated at the Fo- 
reign Mission School at Cornwall, Con- 
necticut. 


Buffalo, Feb. 4. 
Indian Marriages ——At the mission 
house, in the Seneca village, near this 
place, on the 8th ult. the Rev. Mr. Har- 
ris, resident missionary, married 9 couple 
of the natives, 8 of whom had previously 
been married according to the Indian 
ceremony. Their objects appear to have 
been, “to give their publick attestation in 
favour of Christian institutions; and to re- 
commend the same by their example to 
the practice of their brethren.” 


The following singular facts were sta- 
ted at a meeting of a public society in 
Sheffield, England:—Gibbon, who in his 
celebrated History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, has left an 
imperishable memorial of his enmity to 
the gospel, resided many years in Swit- 
zerland, where, with the profits of his 
works, he purchased a considerable es- 
tate. This property has descended toa 
gentleman who, out of its rents, expends 


a large sum annually in the promulgation 
of that very gospel which his predeces- 
sor insidiously endeavoured to under- 
mine, Voltaire boasted that with one 


hand he would overthrow that edifice of 


Christianity, which required the hands 
of twelve Apostles to build up. At this 
day, the press which he employed at Fer- 
ney to print his blasphemies, is actually 
employed at Geneva in printing the Holy 
Scriptures. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, also, that the first provisional 
meeting for the re-formation of an Auxi- 
liary Bible Society, at Edinburgh, was 
held in the room in which Hume died. 


ABBE HAUTY, 


Died, at Paris, on the Ist of June, the 
Abbé Hauy, member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, and canon of Notre Dame. 
This distinguished mineralogist met his 
death in consequence of a fall, by which 
he fractured the neck of the os femoris. 
He fell down on the 14th of May in his 


cabinet, in consequence, it is believed, of 


slipping his foot, as he did not subse- 
quently show any affection of the head, 
which would lead to the idea of his having 
suffered any apoplectic seizure. He was 
attended by M. Almand, surgeon to the 
Salpétriere; but the pain, partly arising 
from the accident, and partly from an at- 


tack of nephralgia, prevented the nature. 
of the accident from being discovered for 


some time. An abscess formed, which 


was evacuated ; and his strength from this 
period declined with rapidity, till the 
morning of the 1st of June, when he died. 
His interment took place at Pére la 
Chaise, on the 3d of June, which was at- 
tended by Gay-Lussac, as president of the 
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Institute, and a considerable body of its 
members. 


ABBE SICARD. 


Died lately, at Paris, in his 80th year, 
the Abbé Sicard, director of the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. He was 
born at Touseret in 1742, and was edu- 
cated at Toulouse; and early in life en- 
tered the church, becoming vicar-general 
of Condour and a canon of Bourdeaux, 
M. Cicé, archbishop of the diocese, having 
resolved to establish an asylum for the 
deaf and dumb, Sicard was despatched to 
Paris, to make himself acquainted with 
the system of the Abbé de PEpée, whom 
he afterwards succeeded in 1789. During 
the revolution, learning and benevolence 
proved no protection, and the abbé Sicard 
had nearly shared the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Lavoisier. He was detained prisoner 
till the 4th of September, when he was car- 
ried before the National Assembly, where 
he made a speech, which, joined to the 
interest made in his behalf, seems to have 
procured his liberation. 

After a considerable suspension of his 
duties M. Sicard was at length restored to 
his charge ; and the institution being now 
supported by M. Chaptal, at that time 
minister of the interior, began to flourish. 
In 1800 a press was established, by which 
means his pupils became initiated in the 
art of printing; it was here that the works 
of the Abbé were principally published. 
One of his first pupils at Bordeaux was 
Massieu, who followed him to Paris, and 
whose astonishing acquirements tended, 
in a remarkable degrec, to give celebrity 
to the system of education adopted by his 
master, 

The school of the Abbé Sicard was an 
object of great interest and general at- 
traction to all strangers visiting Paris. 
The readiness which he always showed in 
explaining his method, and the proofs of 
cultivated mind and useful acquirements 
given by his pupils at their public exer- 
cises, have been the means of leading to 
the establishment of similar schools in va- 
parts of Europe, and also of the United 
States. The name of Sicard is associated 
with the system of De ’Epée, which he 
greatly improved, and deservedly ranks 
high among the benefactors of mankind. 
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VIEW OF THE MISSIONS UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FO- 
REIGN MISSIONS. 


MISSION IN CEYLON, 
Joint Letter of the Missionaries. 

This letter is dated May 30, 1822. It 
begins with a statement of facts relative 
to the ill health of Mr. Woodward; his 
voyage to Madras and Calcutta, for its res- 
toration;. and the series of kind provi- 
dences, which attended him. These 
were sufficiently noted at p. 172, of our 
Jast volume.* Mr. Woodward arrived at 
Jaffna, with improved health, on the 16th 
of January.—The letter than adverts to 
intelligence just received, confirming a 
report which had reached them some 
time before, that their “beloved friend 
and patron,” Dr. Worcester, was no more 
in this world. ‘ This intelligence,” say 
they, “has filled our little circle with 
mourning. 
being personally acquainted with this 
friend of the heathen; and we have all 
heard him plead with the Angel of the co- 
venant for them, and also for those who 
had left kindred and home for their sakes. 
But we bow in silence to Him, whose 
ways are in the deep, and in whose sight 
the death of his saints is precious.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Richards have been called 
to part with their little daughter, who 
died on the 3lst of December. On the 
day following, she was buried by the side 
of Dr. and Mrs. Scudder’s infant, and 
near the remains of Mrs. Poor, Some 
new symptoms had excited fears, that the 
dissolution of Mr. Richards was not far 
distant. —The letter proceeds : 


Bible Societies formed by the Heathen, and 
others. 

«« Of the cause of Christ in general in this 
district, we rejoice in being able to 
speak with encouragement. At the com- 
mencement of 1821, a Tamul Bible Socie- 
ty was formed in Jaffnapatam, consisting 
mostly of native Christians; and on the 
17th of November, one of the same de- 


scription, composed almost entirely of 


heathens themselves, was formed at Mal- 


lagam, which lies nearly in the centre of 


the parishes under our care. These two 


associations pay an annual subscription of 


several hundred Rix dollars for the spread 
of the word of God in their own language. 
It cannot be supposed that men, whose 
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We all had the happiness of 


system of religion is condemned by the 
principles of Christianity, could contribute 
to the circulation of the Bible from pro- 
per motives; but, whatever be the ob- 
ject, we rejoice in the belief, that the ex- 
ample may do some good, aad that the 
habit of giving to such an object, however 
small be the contributions, may be instru- 
mental of the happiest results. 

“On the last day of the year, a Branch 
Bible Society, auxiliary to the Colombo 
Bible Society, was formed in Jaffnapatam. 
In this are united Malabars, Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and Americans, The 
formation of this society was the most in- 
teresting event we have witnessed in this 
place. Sums, amounting to 1,200 Rix 
dollars annually, were subscribed, and an 
interest was excited, which we trust will 
not soon subside. By the well directed 
efforts of these societies, we cannot but 
hope that light will spring up and know- 
ledge be increased.” 

Some schools, which had been suspend- 
ed for want of funds, had been resumed. 
The spasmodic cholera,—that dreadful 
scourge to the native population,—after 
having swept away thousands, had nearly 
ceased its ravages. Sunshine had return- 
ed after the storm; and quietness after a 
season of general confusion and alarm. 
The schools, which had been deprived of 
half their scholars, were again filled; and 
the congregations attending on the public 
preaching of the word, had, in most cases, 
become as in times past.—The following 
paragraphs should not be abridged. 


Preaching the Gospel. 


“We feel confident that there never 
has been a time, when we could more em- 
phatically say, ‘knowledge is increased.’ 
After the more regular services in the 
forenoon at our stations, on the Sabbath, 
SIX missionaries, three native preachers, 
and fifteen or twenty of our most forward 
boys in the boarding schools, whom we 
generally ‘send forth by two and two,’ 
are able to go into villages, fields, streets, 
and from house to house, for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel, or of reading 
tracts, or extracts and portions from the 
scriptures; and, as many of the places at 
which we preach are previously appoint- 
ed, we not unfrequently have small con: 
gregations, 

“The method of spreading the gospel, 
by sending our boarding boys to read to 
the people, has become interesting and 
greatly useful, as it not only enables us to 
communicate the truth to hundreds in a 
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day, who must otherwise remain unin- 
structed, but at the same time teaches our 
boys to defend the Christian religion from 
all the false accusations and vain objec- 
tions brought against it by the heathen. 
Nor is it less interesting to state, that the 
females who have joined our church, 
seem to take a lively interest in the cause, 
and often scek opportunities, by going to 
different houses, of communicating truth 
to their own sex, and are sometimes suc- 
cessful in persuading a few to break away 
from their former customs, to go to the 
house of worship, and to listen to a 
preached gospel. 

“Besides these methods of spreading 
the knowledge of salvation through 
Christ, we have taken tours, in which we 
have visited most of the parishes in the 
district, and some of the neighbouring 
islands. On these tours we spend as much 
time, as circumstances render proper, al- 
ways taking our supplies with us, as it 
would be altogether imprudent to depend 
either upon the generosity, or the com- 
passion of the people; and even if we 
could, their scanty store would not always 
aftord our necessary food. It is our grand 
object to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture wherever we go, and to declare, as 
may be best suited to the hearer, the 
whole counsel of God.—It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, that our opportunities for 
a judicious and profitable distribution of 
tracts and books, are very numerous; and 
it is matter of deep regret that, through 
the failure of our printing establishment, 
and of funds, we are, in this respect, very 
much embarrassed.” 


The Boarding Schools. 


“By some of the above remarks, you 
will understand that our boarding schools 
still continue to be a source of great en- 
couragement. We have recently come 
menced a school of this description, at 
Manepy, so that we now have one at each 
station. Perhaps it may be thought by 
some, that we are forsaking the more ap- 
propriate work of a missionary, and con- 
fining our attention too much to the edu- 
cation of these children and youth. But 
it should be distinctly understood, that 
the care and instruction of these schools 
devolve, ina great degree, on the females 
of our mission, assisted by natives; and 
though domestic duties may prevent them 
from labouring, to any great extent, 
among the people, they may in this way 
be very useful to the cause.—In these 
schools, much religious instruction is daily 
given, and all possible care is taken to 
keep the scholars from the contaminating 
influence of heathen customs. The 
change effected in the habits of these 
children, by the discipline of a few days 
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only, is exceedingly interesting, ‘and the 
number from these schools who have been 
added to our church, sufficiently proves, 
that the moral influence of such discipline 
is most happy in its effects.” 


Admission to the Church. 


“In some of our former letters, we men- 
tioned the hopeful conversion of two girls 
in the boarding-school at Tillipally, and 
also that some other individuals gave evi- 
dence of a change of heart. On the 21st 
of December, these girls, Miranda Safford 
and Mary Poor,* and the hired man of 
Mr. Richards, Daniel Smead, were admit- 
ted tothe church. One of the girls and 
the hired man received the ordinance of 
baptism; the other, being from a Roman 
Catholic family, had been previously bap- 
tized. These two were the first females 
we have received to our communion 
from among the heathen; and as they 
have made considerable progress in read- 
ing, aud in a knowledge of the word of 
God, as well as in many things of less im- 
portance, we cannot but hope they will 
be made a great blessing to many of their 
own Sex. 

“A boy, named S. B. Gautier, belong- 
ing to the boarding-school at Panditeripo, 
has also been admitted to our church. For 
some months past there have been favour- 
able appearances at Oodooville. Some in- 
dividuals connected with the station, and 
two or three in a neighbouring village, ex- 
pressed great anxiety for the salvation of 
their souls; and there was encouragement 
to hope, that five or six would eventually 
be added to our church. In these hopes 
we have not been entirely disappointed. 
Four of the number, the instructer of the 
boarding-school, one male and one female 
domestic, and a woman in the neigbour- 
hood, were received into the church, on 
the 21st of last month. Most of the bre- 
thren and sisters, and a very large congre- 
gation of native people, were present. 
After the sermon, three of the candidates 
knelt and received the ordinance of bap- 


tism. The other one, having been a mem-. 


ber of Mr. David’s school, had been pre- 


viously baptized by him, They were then ° 


all admitted into fellowship with the 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Winslow’s child, 
and six children of the newly admitted 
members, were also baptized. The ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper was then ad- 
ministered, and the whole concluded by 
singing the doxology. All the exercises, 
excepting the prayer before the baptism 
of Mr. Winslow’s child, were in Tamul. 
This was a most interesting scene. We 
had never before witnessed the heathen 





* The original names of these girls 
were Chelley and Mariel. 
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coming to Christ, bearing their children 
in their arms. We had never before, at 
one time, received so many; nor had we 
before admitted an individual from the 
midst of the heathen, entirely removed 
from every influence, excepting that of a 
preached gospel, as was the case of the 
women in the neighbourhood. The con- 
gregation gazed with apparent astonish- 
ment, wondering whereunto this would 

row. Our little church now consists of 
§5 members, of whom 17 are Malabars; 
and we are happy to add, with devout 
thankfulness, that we have as yet admitted 
no one, who does not come out from the 
world, and give evidence of spiritual com- 
munion with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 


ACCOUNT OF DANIEL SMEAD, A NATIVE CON- 
VERT. 


Tillipally, May 30, 1822. 
Dear Sir,—About seven months ago, 
some extracts from the journal kept at 
this station were forwarded to the Pru- 
dential Committee. The journal, from 
which those extracts were made, con- 
tains some notices respecting the hope- 
ful conversion of Daniel Smead, a native 
Malabar, now living in our family in 
the capacity of a hired man. As Smead’s 
attention was first excited to religious 
subjects at Batticotta, and as no particu- 
lar circumstances respecting him have 
been mentioned in the journal at that 
station, we thought it expedient to give 
you a short, connected account of the ex- 
ercises of his mind, and of the reasons 
we have to believe, that he has been 
made a subject of saving grace. We take 
the liberty, therefore, of sending you the 
following account; and subscribe our- 
selves yours, with sentiments of sincere 
respect and affection, 

James Ricwarps. 

J, Evarts, Esq. DanieEx Poor. 
Daniret Suzan, a young man of about 
19 years of age, was born of heathen pa- 
rents, of the Vallale cast, at Trincomalee. 
He lived with his parents till he was eight 
or ten years old, and was then employed 
as a servant in several English families. 
In the year 1817, he came to Jaffna with 
a gentleman, in whose family he lived till 
the latter part of 1819. Not being pleased 
with the treatment he received, he left 
his master, and was for several months 
without employment. At this time, he 
went to visit several of his relatives, who 
live near Jaffna; but they despised and 
rejected him, saying, “ You have polluted 
yourself by living with white people, and 
shall not live in our house.” He would 
have returned to ‘rincomalee, but was 
ashamed to go home, as he was then ina 
destitute state. He continued in Jaffna 
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several months, supported by the charity 
of some of his acquaintances. In January, 
1820, he went to Batticotta, and request- 
ed employment in Mr. Richard’s family. 
He was received for a time on trial. He 
soon gave evidence that he was well ac- 
quainted with his business. He was, how- 
ever, considerably inclined to intemper- 
ance, and to some other gross vices, which 
are prevalent among the natives. After 
being at Batticotta several months, and 
seeing the children there engaged in 
learning, he expressed a wish to learn to 
read and write. By diligence in his busi- 
ness, he was able to spend a small portion 
of his time in the school. In the former 
part of the year 1821, there was some 
appearance of special seriousness at the 
Batticotta station. At that time, Smead’s 
attention was excited to the concerns of 
his soul. He regularly attended the meet- 
ing, which was held weekly by Mr. Meigs 
with those who were disposed to make 
inquiries on religious subjects. From the 
nature of his inquiries at those meetings, 
and from his general deportment, it ap- 
peared that he was in earnest in seeking 
the salvation of his soul. He frequently 
sought opportunities for conversation on 
religious subjects, and expressed much 
pleasure on receiving instruction. We 
were surprised to learn how grossly ig- 
norant he was of moral and religious sub- 
jects, when he first went to Batticotta. 
He supposed that the Sabbath was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and that its de- 
sign was to give to. gentlemen, an oppor- 
tunity for amusement and recreation. His 
views on other important points, were 
equally erroneous. 

In the month of March, he exhibited 
some evidences of having received Christ 
by faith as his Saviour. About this time, 
his father, and several of his near rela- 
tives, died. The manner in which he 
was affected by these events, increased 
our hopes of his saving conversion. He 
appeared to be much concerned for the 
souls of his deceased friends, fearing that, 
as they had lived and died in idolatry, 
ignorant of the only Saviour of sinners, 
they had perished. He was much quieted 
by the representations that were made to 
him of the character of God, and thought 
it desirable, that such a Being should 
—_ and have all things at his dispo- 
sal. 

Soon after, he was taken sick, and suf- 
fered great pain; but his mind was ina 
happy frame, and he was much disposed 
to converse on religious subjects with all 
who came to see him. The change that 
had been wrought in him, as manifested 
by his conduct, attracted the notice of all 
who knew him. 

On Mr. Richards’s removal to Tillipally, 
we were furnished with further evidence 
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of his sincerity, by the speedy and inti- 
mate acquaintance, which he formed with 
those, who are considered pious at this 
station. He soon became acquainted with 
the views and feelings of most of those, 
who are connected with the family, and 
frequently conversed and prayed in pri- 
vate with all, who were willing to hear 
him. Though he was an entire stranger 
in the parish, he conversed freely with 
different persons, and even with the head 
men of the village. As he is quite unas- 
suming in his manner of address, many 
are induced from curiosity to listen to 
what he says. 

Observing, that on Sabbath mornings he 
was frequently abroad in the neighbour- 
hood, conversing with the people, we 
began to send him in turn with those 
members of the church, who statedly go 
to the school-bungalows, in several vil- 
lages, to hear the children repeat the 
catechism, and to read and converse with 
those who attend on such occasions. For 
many months past, he has been useful 
by conversing on religious subjects with 
persons in various places. Though his 
knowledge is comparatively small, he 
manifests considerable judgment, in se- 
lecting those topics, which are readily 
understood by the people; such as the 
practical influence of the two religions ; 
and the conduct of the Brahmins, com- 
pared with that of the missionaries, in 
promoting both the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the people. 

From the time of his conviction of the 
truth and importance of the Christian re- 
ligion, his disregard to cast has been very 
observable. He was the first hired man of 
the Vellale cast, who was willing to have 
his food cooked on the premises at Bat- 
ticotta. When the boys in the boarding 
school at that station, were removed from 
the cook-house, which stood upon a piece 
of land belonging to a heathen, and were 
directed to eat in a building prepared for 
the purpose, on the mission premises, 
Smead was particularly active in reconci- 
ling the minds of the larger boys to the 
removal, and in conversing with many 
who came to the station at that time, on 
the folly of attaching so much importance 
to the subject of cast. 

He early manifested an indifference on 
the subject of acquiring property, which 
we had not seen before among the natives. 
When he came to Mr. Richards’s, as he 
had been for some time without employ- 
ment, he was willing to labour for about 
half the sum, that he had been accustom- 
ed to receive. He frequently visited the 
gentleman, with whom he formerly lived, 
and was much urged, both by presents 
and a promise of kind treatment and high 
wages, to return; but he chose to con- 
tinue at Batticotta. Though he manifest- 
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ed no wish to have more wages, Mr. Ri- 
chards repeatedly increased them, in 
consideration of his diligence and fidelity. 
A short time before his concern for his 
soul was manifested, Mr. Richards, in con- 
sequence of some changes in his family, 
thought he should no longer want the 
services of Smead. When he heard of 
this, he proposed to continue at Batti- 
cotta, on condition of receiving his food 
and clothes. In consequence of this 
proof of his attachment to the family, Mr. 
Richards continued to employ him, and 
gave him his usual wages. After he be- 
came more interested in the subject of 
Christianity, he frequently expressed a 
wish to bind himself to Mr. Richards for 
life; requesting, that Mr. Richards would 
watch over him, reprove him when ne- 
Cea and control him in all his af- 
airs. 

Soon after he came to Tillipally, his un- 
cle, who has the care of his brother and 
sister, informed him that his father had 
left him a large sum of money, and urged 
him to return to Trincomalee, to settle 
his father’s estate. The uncle told him, 
that he could not inherit the property 
bequeathed to him, unless he would go 
himself to Trincomalee and prove that 
he was a son of his deceased father; and 
added, that great losses would be sus- 
tained, unless he went to take care of 
the property. Smead had reason to be- 
lieve, that his father had left him part of 
the estate; but fearing that his friends 
had laid some plans to withdraw him from 
the missionaries, and from the means of 
Christian instruction, he was unwilling to 
trust himself in their bands. He chose 
rather to hazard the loss of his property, 
than to expose himself to the trials and 
temptations, which he foresaw would 
arise from a compliance with his uncle’s 
advice. When his uncle rebuked and 
reproached him for having become a 
Christian, Smead earnestly warned and 
entreated him to leave the worship of 
idols, and to receive the only true reli- 
gion. His uncle continued several days 
in the neighbourhood, and had frequent 
conversations with him; but as he had no 
encouragement to hope, that he should 
succeed in his object, he returned to 
Trincomalee. Smead’s conduct in this 
affair, was a matter of much astonishment 
to his companions. They thought him 
beside himself, that he should prefer be- 
ing dependent on others, to living inde- 

endently. Smead thought he could visit 
fis friends without much danger, after 
he had made an open profession of Chris- 
tianity, and united himself more closely 
with us. The manner in which he ex- 
pends the money he receives from us, 
indicates a spirit of benevolence, which 
we have not beftire seen among this pec- 
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ple. He wished to give monthly to the 
Bible Society, a sum equal to one-seventh 
foe of his wages; but as we dissuaded 

im from so doing, he reduced his sub- 
scription. 

About two months after he came to Til- 
lipally, several persons were received into 
the church. At that time he expressed a 
wish to make a publick profession of his 
faith in Christ by receiving baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Though we indulged 
pleasing hopes of his piety, we thought 
it expedient to defer his admission. 

After he had repeatedly expressed a 
wish to join the church, we were more 
particular in pointing out to him the na- 
ture of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
the character of those who become wor- 
thy partakers of the ordinances; the du- 
ties of those who make a profession of 
faith in Christ; and the evil consequences 
of self-deception and hypocrisy. When 
he became more fully acquainted with 
these subjects, he had many fears, lest he 
was destitute of the essential qualifications 
for receiving the ordinances. After wait- 
ing several months, a conviction of duty 
appeared to urge him to make an open 
profession of his faith. On Christmas day, 
1821, Smead, Miranda Safford, and Mary 
Poor,* were publickly received as mem- 
bers of our church. 

From that time to the present, Smead 
has conducted himself much to our satis- 
faction. The abandonment of former ex- 
ternal vices, and the new course he has 
pursued, are to us pleasing evidences of 
the sincerity of his faith and repentance. 


_ We have, however, been taught, in giving 


accounts of native converts, to “rejoice 
with trembling.” 

Before he became hopefully pious, he 
took some steps with reference to mar- 
riage. A-respectable heathen at Jaffna- 
patam, made very advantageous propo- 
sals to him, to marry his daughter. He 
concluded to accept the proposals, But 
while they delayed to make the necessary 
formal agreement, his attention was parti- 
cularly turned to the subject of the Chris- 
tian religion. In consequence of this, he 
became more and more indifferent to the 
subject of marrying a heathen girl. No- 
ticing the difference between the girls in 
our boarding schools, and the heathen fe- 
males, he manifested a partiality for the 
former. As he did not consider himself 
under obligations to the man at Jaffnapa- 
tam, (the girl in such cases is considered 
as having no voice,) he relinquished all 





* The Tamul name of Smead is Vira- 
gutty,—the name of a very malignant de- 
mon worshipped by the people. That of 
Miranda Safford, is Chelley; and that of 
Mary Poor, is Mariel, 
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further attention to the subject. Havin 
his attention turned to those in the school, 
he became pleased with the suggestion 
made to him of marrying Miranda Safford, 
the oldest girl in the school. He men- 
tioned several advantages which he anti- 
cipated from such a marriage, arising from 
the progress she had made in her studies, 
especially in Christian knowledge, and 
from her apparent devotedness to the ser- 
vice of Christ. 

Miranda was received into the boarding 
school in May, 1819. From the time of 
her entering the school, she behaved with 
so good a degree of propriety, that Mrs. 
Poor had less trouble with her, than with 
most others. She was quite disposed to 
learn to sew, knit, and to attend to other 
things of the kind; but had little inclina- 
tion for learning. Such were the views 
of the people on the subject of females 
being instructed, that it was for a long 
time extremely irksome, not only to Mi- 
randa, but to all the girls in the school, to 
spend a part of their time in learning to 
read, ‘They were aware, that by so doing, 
they were exposed to much reproach, 
and degraded themselves, in the views of 
the people. We thought that much was 
depending upon the course pursued by 
those, who first entered the school. It 
was very desirable, that the oldest girls, 
by their diligence and progress in their 
studies, should set a proper example to 
those who should come after them. With 
reference to this, a handsome reward was 
promised to the four oldest girls, (of 
whom Miranda was one,) on condition of 
their reading the four Gospels, and com- 
mitting to memory a number of lessons 
which were specified. This proposal pro- 
duced its desired effect, and the girls 
were furnished with an answer to the 
question, which was constantly proposed ; 
“What good will you get by learning to 
read ’?” Miranda became attentive to her 
studies; and, in the course of six or eight 
months, was entitled to the promised re- 
ward, Though she had received much 
instruction, her mind appeared not to be 
particularly affected by it, till the time of 
Mrs. Poor’s decease. Mrs. Poor’s last ex- 
hortation to her, and the scenes which 
she there witnessed, were, by the blessing 
of God, the means of rousing her atten. 
tion to the concerns of her soul. As se- 
veral notices of her case were made in the 
journal, sent from this station, it is unne- 
cessary to say any thing further at pte. 
sent, than that she continues to give 
pleasing evidence of the sincerity of her 
Christian profession. 

On the subject of Smead’s marriage to 
Miranda, his attachment to the cause of 
Christ, as well as to his intended partner, 
Was put to a severe test. He is of the 
Vellale cast, which, on this island, is infe 
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rior only to the cast of Brahmins. Mi- 
randa is comparatively of low cast; so 
low, that those of the highest cast of na- 
tives, do not eat with those of her cast. 
in case of his marrying Miranda, he did 
not expect to receive as dowry more than 
half the sum, which he would have re- 
ceived if he had complied with the propo- 
sals made to him at Jatfna. 

These obstacles, which at first appear- 
ed formidable, and in most cases would 
have been insurmountable, were at length 
overcome. In the course of a few months, 
after a due attention to the subject, by all 
concerned, a legal agreement of marriage 
was made. This produced a considerable 
excitement, not only at the station, but 
among the heathen around us, and he was 
exposed to some reproach. In the view 
of the heathen, his conduct was quite un- 
accountable and disgraceful. 

On the 3d of April, he and Miranda 
were married in the church by the Rey. 
Christian David, in the presence of about 
150 natives. Previously to the marriage 
ceremonies, Mr. David preached from 
Heb. xii. 4. After the service in the 
church, a number of persons, who had 
been invited, friends of the bride and 
bridegroom, partook of a feast provided 
for the occasion on our premises. At this 
time, several persons of high cast, ate for 
the first time, on land occupied by Chris- 
tians; and respectable men of different 
casts, who, according to the customs of 
the country, do not eat at each other’s 
house, were brought together at this feast. 
The men were accommodated in one 
building, and the women in another. 
When it was suggested to the man, who 
superintended the business, that both 
should eat together, he assured us, that 
if we made such a proposal all the guests 
would leave us. Agreeably tothe custom of 
the people, those who are guests at mar- 
riage feasts, usually make a present of mo- 
ney to the bride and bridegroom. They 
either give the money on the day of mar- 
riage, or subscribe a paper or ola, pro- 
mising to pay the several sums affixed to 
their names. They do this, however, 
with a full expectation, that on some fu- 
ture occasion, they will receive as great a 
sum from those to whom their present is 
made, The practice of making presents 
on such occasions is one atin’ of laying 
up money, on the part of those who give, 
for a time of need. There are various oc- 
casions on which feasts are made for the 
purpose of procuring money. Persons 
making the feast, expect then to receive 
the money which, on different occasions, 
they have given to others. This practice 
is attended with many evil consequences. 
It lays the foundation for discontent and 
numberless disputes. These presents ap- 
-pear to be considered either as free gifts, 
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or as money lent, as may best suit the con- 
venience of the persons concerned. As 
it is expected that those who attend the 
feasts, will make a present, it is often for 
the interest of many to excuse themselves 
from attending. This of course gives um- 
brage to the master of the feast, his invi- 
tation is slighted, and he is disappointed 
in his expectations of receiving a present. 
The rich, and those in authority, are al- 
most the only persons who make a gain 
by this practice. A short time ago the 
head man of this parish made a feast, on 
the occasion of putting rings into his son’s 
ears, and probably received more than 
$1, 000. Such things forcibly remind us 
of the injunction of our Saviour: “ When 
thou makest a feast call not thy rich 
neighbours, &c.” As this practice is 
fraught with evil, we have advised that it 
be discontinued by all who are connected 
with us. Smead, and many others, see 
the propriety of this advice, and are dis- 
posed to regard it. Immediately after the 
feast, the bridegroum and bride went to 
her father’s house, accompanied by their 
friends. When it was proposed to some 
of the Vellale cast, who had been at the 
feast, to go with them, they consented, on 
condition that they should not be urged 
to eat at their friend’s house, For though 
they consented to eat with those of her 

cast, here at the station, they could not do 
it in other places. 

After spending a few days at her fa- 
ther’s house, Smead and Miranda return- 
ed, and now live in a building on our pre- 
mises. While absent, they commenced 
the practice, which they still continue, of 
reading the scriptures morning and even- 
ing, and of uniting in family prayer. They 
also conversed freely with their friends, 
several of whom attended church on the 
following Sabbath. A little girl of the 
Vellale cast from that village, has lately 
been received into our boarding school ; 
and two others have becn proposed to us 
tor admission, whom we shall probably re- 
ceive. Smead has several times visited 


his wife’s relatives for the purpose of > 
making known to them the Christian reli- . 


gion. Some of them are induced to re- 
ceive information on the subject, and 
thus encourage us to use further means 
for instructing them. Smead and Miranda 
are in the habit of eating together. This 
is an innovation, which surprises all, and 
gives offence to many, even to her own 
relatives, It is considered by the people 
an intolerable thing, that a woman should 

eat with her husband. Even the Roman 
Catholicks of high cast, do not so far de- 
part from the custom of the country. 


The heathen seem to think, that our re- | 


ligion is indeed calculated to turn the 
world upside down. The minds of those 
in our boarding school and of others, who 
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daily notice in what manner missionaries 
live together as families, are gradually 
prepared for some of those changes in 
the state of society, which we wish to in- 
troduce. In consequence of the innova- 
tions, which have already been made, 
many are inclined to the belief, that there 
will be a universal change in the religion 
and customs of the people. 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums for their Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. during the month of 
February last, viz. 


Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, col- 
lected by two ladies in Snow 
Hill, Maryland, and forwarded 
by Rev. T. B. Balch, for the 
Contingent Fund - - $i4 25 
*f Mr. John Moore, a donation 
from Mr. H. G. Ludlow - 1 00 


Amount received for the 15 25 
Contingent Fund - 

Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, from 
mdividuals of Rocky Spring, 
Pennsylvania, and forwarded 
by Rev. Jobn M‘Knight, being 
subscriptions formerly obtain- 
ed by Dr. Neill, for Synod of 
Philadelphia Professorship - 10 00 

f a Friend, his first instalment 
for the Oriental and Biblical 
Literature Professorship - 50 00 

Of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, a do- 
nation from Deacon John Ash- 
ley, of West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for the Students’ 
Permanent Fund - - - 150 00 

Deacon Ashley also gene- 
rously sent to the Profes- 
sors at Princeton $50, for 
the immediate assistance 
of the Students in the Se- 
minary. 

Of Rev. Charles Hodge, from Mr. 
Goodman, for a Scholarship 
to be endowed by the Senior 
Class of 1825 : - - 15 00 





Total $240 25 
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FOREIGN. 
SANGUINARY SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
NEW ZEALANDERS. 
From the London Missionary Register. 
The account which Mr. Marsden gives 


of the sanguinary superstitions of this peo- 
ple, is painfully interesting : 
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In time of war, great honour is paid to 
the head of a warrior, when killed in bat- 
tle, if he is properly tattooed. His head 
is taken to he conqueror, and preserved, 
as the spoils of war, with respect—as a 
standard, when taken from a regiment, is 
respected by the victor. 

It is gratifying to the vanquished, to 
know that the heads of their chiefs are 
preserved by the enemy; for when the 
conqueror wishes to make peace, he takes 
the heads of the chiefs along with him, 
and exhibits them to their tribe. If the 
tribe are desirous of putting an end to the 
contest, they cry aloud at the sight of the 
heads of their chiefs, and all hostilities 
terminate: this is the signal that the con- 
queror will grant them any terms which 
they may require. But if the tribe are 
determined to renew the contest and risk 
the issue of another battle, they do not 
cry. 
Thus the head of a chief may be consi- 
dered as the standard of the tribe to which 
he belongs, and the signal of peace or war. 

If the conqueror never intends to make 
peace, he will dispose of the heads of 
those chiefs whom he kills in battle, to 
ships, or to any persons who will buy 
them. Sometimes they are purchased by 
the friends of the vanquished, and return- 
ed to their surviving relations, who hold 
them in the highest veneration, and in- 
dulge their natural feelings, by reviewing 
them, and weeping over them, 

When a chief is killed in a regular bat- 
tle, the victors cry aloud, as soon as he 
falls, ** Throw us the man,” if he falls with- 
in the lines of his own party. If the party, 
whose chief is dead, are intimidated, they 
immediately comply with the command. 
As soon as the victim is received, his head 
is immediately cut off; and a proclamation 
issued for all the chiefs to attend, who 
belong to the victorious party, to assist in 
performing the accustomed religious cere- 
mony, in order to ascertain, by augury, 
whether their god will prosper them in 
a battle. If the priest, after the 
performance of the ceremony, says that 
their god is propitious, they are inspired 
with fresh courage to attack the enemy ; 
but. if the priest returns answer, that their 
” will not be propitious, they quit the 

eld of battle in sullen silence. The head 
already in possession, is preserved for the 
chief on whose account the war was un- 
dertaken, as a satisfaction for the injury 
which he, or some one of his tribe, had re- 
ceived from the enemy. 

When the war is over, and the head 
properly cured, it is sent round to all the 
chiefs’ friends, as a gratification to them, 
and to show them that justice has been 
obtained from the offending party. 

With respect to the body of the chief, 
it is Cut up into small portions, and dressed 
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for those who were in the battle, under 
the immediate direction of the chief who 
retains the head: and, if he wishes to gra- 
tify any of his friends who are not present, 
small portions are reserved for them; on 
the receipt of which they give thanks to 
their god for the victory obtained over 
the enemy. If the flesh should be so 
putrid, from the length of time before it 
is received, that it cannot be eaten, a sub- 
stitute is eaten instead. 

They not only eat the flesh of the 
chiefs, but are wont to take their bones, 
and distribute them among their friends, 
who make whistles of some of them, and 
fish-hooks of others. These they value 
and preserve with care, as memorials of 
the death of their enemies. 

It is also customary with them, for a 
man, when he kills another in battle, to 
taste the blood of the slain. He imagines 
that he shall then be safe from the wrath 
of the god of him that is fallen; believ- 
ing, that, from the moment he tastes the 
blood of the man whom he has killed, 
the dead man becomes a part of himself, 
and places him under the protection of 
the Atua, or God, of the departed spirit. 

Mr. Kendall informed me, that, on one 
occasion, Shunghee ate the left eye of a 
great chief, whom he killed in battle at 
Shukeangha. The New Zealanders be- 
lieve that the left eye, some time after 
death, ascends to the heavens, and be- 
comes a starin the firmament. Shunghee 
ate the chief’s left eye, from present re- 
venge; and under the idea of increasing 
his own future glory and brightness, when 
his own left eye should become a star. 

When a chief of the enemy’s party is 
killed, his body is immediately demanded 
by the assailants; and, as before stated, if 
the party attacked are intimidated, it is 
directly delivered up. If the chief was a 
married man, his wife is then called for; 
and she is also delivered into the hands of 
the enemy. She is taken away with the 
body of her husband, and is killed. If 
she loved her husband, she voluntarily re- 
signs herself and her children; and desires 
the victors to do to her and her children 
as they had done to her husband. If the 
party refuse to give up the chief’s wife, 
they are immediately attacked by the 
enemy; who will not give up the contest, 
till they obtain her, or are overpowered. 

When they have got possession of a 
chief and his wife, after the woman is kill- 
ed, their bodies are placed in order before 
the chicfs. The Areekee, or high priest, 
then calls out to the chiefs to dress the 
body of the man for his god; and the 
priestess, who is also an Areekee, gives 
the command to the wives of the chiefs to 
dress the woman for her god. The bodies 
are then placed on the fires, and roasted 
by the chiefs and their wives; none of the 
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common people being allowed to touch 
them, as they are tabooed. 

When the bodies are dressed, the Aree- 
kees take each a piece of the flesh, in a 
small basket, which they hang on two 
sticks stuck into the ground, as food for 
their gods, (to whom they are going to 
offer up their prayers, and whom they are 
about to consult relative to the present 
contest, ) in order that their gods may par- 
take first of the sacrifices. 

While these services are performing, 
all the chiefs sit, in profound silence, in « 
circle, round the bodies, with their faces 
covered with their hands or mats, as they 
are not permitted to look on these mys- 
teries; while the Areekees are praying, 
and picking small pieces of the flesh frona 
their sacrifices, which they eat at the same 
time. ‘These consecrated bodies are only 
to be eaten by the Areekees. 

When all the sacred services are com- 
pleted, the Areekees return the answer 
of their gods to their prayeis and offer- 
ings. If their prayers and offerings are 
accepted, the battle is immediately re- 
newed (as before mentioned), and all 
in common feed upon the after-slain. 
They eat the slain, not so much for food, 
as for mental gratification; and to display, 
publicly, to the eaemy, their bitter re- 
venge. 

In the village of Tippoonah, I observed 
the heads of eleven chiefs stuck up on 
poles, as trophies of victory. I learned 
that they were part of those whom Shun- 
ghee brought with him, trom his last ex- 
pedition to the southward. He had cured 
them all. Their cowntenances were very 
natural, excepting their lps and teeth, 
which had all a ghastly grin, as if they 
had been fixed by the last agonies of 
death. 

How painful must these exhibitions be 
to the wives, children, and subjects of 
these departed chiefs, who are prisoners 
of war, and labouring on the very spot, 
with these heads in full view! My mind 
was filled with horror and disgust at the 
sight of this Golgotha: at the same time, 
{ anticipated, with pleasing sensations, 
that glorious period, when, through the 
influence of the gospel, the voice of joy 
and melody would be beard in these habi- 
tations of darkness and cruelty, where 
nothing now reigns but savage joy on one 
hand, and weeping and mourning on the 
other. 


Alleged Origin of Eating Haman Flesh. 


Conversing with the chiefs of Tiami on 
this subject, Mr. Marsden says— 

They first alleged, that it originated 
from the largest fishes of the sea eating 
other fishes, and of some even eating 
their own kind—that large fishes eat small 
ones—small fishes eat insects—dogs will 
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eat men, and men will eat dogs, and dogs 
devour one another—the birds of the air 
also devour one another—and one god 
will devour another god. I should not 
have understood how the gods could eat 
oue another, if Shunghee had not before 
informed me, that, when he was to the 


southward, and had killed a number of 


people, he was afraid that their god would 


kill him, in retaliation, esteeming hinself 


a god; but he caught their god, being ¢ 
reptile, and cat part of it, and reserved 
the other part tor his friends, as it was sa- 
ered food; and, by this means, he rested 
satisfied that they were all secure from 
his resentment. 


View of Public Affairs. 





MARCH, 


[Shunghee is the hero of New Zealand. 
In works of revenge, and biood, and mur- 
der, he stands pre-eminent. The Mace- 
donian was never more fond of war. 
Shunghee is a cannibal; and yet he has 
seen civilized society. In the summer of 
1820, he visited England, in company with 
Mr. Kendall, where he spent five months, 
and was introduced to many persons in 
the higher ranks of society, and was shown 
a multitude of things fitted to inspire him 
with a taste for civilized life. He return- 
ed, however, to his native island, with no 
apparent religious impressions; nor is it 
known that he ever had any. Hence his. 











Die of Publich Affairs. 





There is little of a domestick nature to 
lay before our readers. Congress termi- 
nated its session, of course, on the 4th in- 
stant. During the session, 96 acts, pri- 
vate and publick, were passed: and 6 reso- 


lutions, referring to publick concerns of 


the government in the recess of the na- 
tional legislature. We sincerely rejoice 
that Mr. Mercer’s resolution, relative to 
the African slave trade, was eventually 
carried, and by a majority of 151 to 9. It 
is in the fellowing words: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be requested to enter upon 
and to prosecute, from time to time, such 
negotiations with the several maritime 
powers of Europe and America, as he may 
deem expedient for the effectual abolition 
of the African Slave Trade, and its ulti- 
mate denunciation as piracy, under the 
Law of Nations, by the consent of the ci- 
vilized world.” 

The contentions concerning the candi- 
dates for the office of President of the 
United States are gencral and animated— 
we might almost say violent—but it Is nei- 
ther our duty nor our inclination to take 
any part in this debate. 

There is nothing new or important 
from Europe in relation to the differences 
between France and Spain, or to the war 
between Greece and Turkey. 

The Russian claims to the exclusive 
navigation of the northern part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, have been lately very openly 
urged. It is said that an additional mari- 
time force has recently been sent there to 
put into execution the ukuse of the empe- 
ror, respecting the restriction of trade. 
We hope the policy of the court of St. 
Petersburg, will not place our govern- 
ment under the necessity of making use 
of any measures of counteraction. 

It is said that there are secretly spread- 
ing far and wide through Ireland, associa- 
tions resembling the Carbonari. 


A rumour having been widely spread, 
that Cuba was about to be ceded to 
Great Britain, the English minister has 
caused our government to be informed 
that the British nation would consider it- 
self disgraced, were it to avail itself of the 
present condition of Spain to aggrandize 
herself by the dismemberment of the Spa- 
nish territories. We have much hope of Mr. 
Canning. He certainly enjoys to a much 
greater degree than his predecessor, the 
confidence of England, and of the frends 
of liberty and honest policy throughdut the 
world. His retirement some yeals ago 
from office, was in obedience to principle. 
He has been the constant advocate of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and we confidently 
anticipate a great unprovement of the 
condition of Ireland under his administra- 
tion. Already, it is said, have the com- 
missions of two thousand useless magis- 
trates been revoked. At the present 
time we believe there is no man living, 
the Emperor Alexander perhaps except- 
ed, in whose hands is placed a greater 
power of doing good, than is held by the 
British prime minister. Possessing talents 
that have seldom been equalled, enjoying 
in an unusual degree the public confi- 
dence, and swaying the resources of a 
mighty empire, his responsibility 1s indeed 
great, and it is to be hoped, for his own 
sake as well as that of the world, that he 
may acquit himself worthily. 
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To Correspondents. 


We request our correspondents to- be 
particular in adding a signature to every 
paper that they send us. We are glad to 
say that we have on hand several valuable 
pieces, which in due time we expect to 
insert in the Christian Advocate. The 
most of them however are without signa- 
tures.—Justin and W. J. B. will appear 
in our next number, 











